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He that hath a Trade 
hath an Estate; 

and he that hath a Calling 
hath an Office of Profit 


Plittmadiiiie 


but then the Trade must be | 


worked at, and 

the Calling well followed 
or neither the Estate 
nor the Office Will enable 
us to pay our Taxes. 


Benjamin Franklin, 
Poor Richard's Almanack, 1758 
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GRIST FOR YOUR THOUGHT MILL 


T this beginning of a new year, the readers as well as the 
A editor will get a break. For this issue, I have no sermons 
on any subject. Neither am I burning with ambition to 
crusade for or against anything that cannot be postponed 
until next month—or the next. 

I think the American industrial system is in darned good shape and 
that management men everywhere can hold their heads up proudly at 
having done a whale of a fine leadership job. It seems industrial 
employees are thinking for themselves and making up their own minds 
about what is best for them, their families and their country. There- 
fore business is poor for leaders who have no business trying to lead. 

The National Management Association membership has never been 
more united behind sounder objectives. There has never been more 
reason for supervisory management people to want to develop for 
greater responsibilities and there has never been more opportunity 
for bona fide management teams to do great jobs. 

It is a great way for American industry to start a new year. Opti- 
mism—coupled with determination and ability—make a powerful com- 
bination, hard to hold back from progress. 

In the middle drawer of my desk, I have many notes for editorials 
which I have collected during 1956. When editorial-writing time 
comes about the middle of the month, I plunge my hand into the 
drawer and choose a note. Then I mull over the thought written 
on it while observing the pigeons on the roof just outside my window 
facing the north. At first, I just want to write about pigeons, but 
thus far the suggestions on the notes have always overcome that desire. 

Today I reached with both hands into this “editorial note drawer’ 
and pulled out all the bits of paper. Instead of writing 200- to 300- 
word editorials on each topic, I will greatly condense each into one 


paragraph. 











Here goes . . . and now you will see from what little acorns big 
wordy editorials grow .. . 
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§ At Louisville, Ky., approximately 100 college men and women 
left a banquet in the Kentucky Hotel late one Saturday night. As 
they walked out through the lobby, 28 of them consulted the “Directory 
of Church Services” near the exit. 


§ At Dayton, O., the Foreman’s Club of Dayton, Inc., invited all 
city high school seniors to join the club members at the November 
meeting to hear a noted Scotch immigrant speak on “Why I am Glad 
to be an American.” Forty-five per cent of the students who came 
were Negro. 

§ The health of Americans is so much better today than in 1775 that, 
according to one famous physician-author, George Washington would 
have to be classified 4-F, were he alive and young enough to be sum- 
moned by selective service. General Washington suffered many ill- 
nesses, including tuberculosis, a slight case of rickets, and malaria, 
while a youth. 


§ Cloyd Steinmetz, Reynolds Metals Co. executive and popular 
NMA speaker, pointed out to a college vocational guidance group that 
83 per cent of those who fail in business and industry do so because 
they have not learned how to get along with people. 


§ The Douglas Management Club (El Segundo, Calif.) sponsored a 
1955 relief drive to aid the Navajo Indians in the southwest, said to 
be starving. Members contributed 550 cans of meats and vegetables 
and $115 in cash. At the point of distribution in Arizona, 7,000 
Indians showed up. 


§ Living within 100 miles of each other in the industrial middle- 
east, one National Management Association director pays his own 
expenses in visiting his assigned NMA clubs while another director 
has a company limousine and chauffeur at his disposal for NMA trips. 


§ It is anticipated that NMA clubs will sponsor over 200,000 man- 
hours of management education programs during the year ending 
June 30,1957. 

§ Attaching a newspaper clipping with the following headline “Lead- 
ership Replaces Brutality in Training of U.S. Marines,” a reader writes 
in to suggest that the NMA establish a U. S. Marine Corps manage- 
ment or foremen’s club at Parris Island, S. C. 











Report.... 


.... for supervisors 


January in the nation's capital marks 
far more than just another new year: a new 
Congress—the 85th—takes over on ''The 
Hill," and an Administration, while not ex- 
actly new as to top personnel, begins a new 
term with at least some new faces "Down- 
town."' Both the Democratic Congress and 
the Republican Administration will have new 
programs, or at least new emphases on old 
programs. And of course the old American 
political game of running for the next elec- 
tions—those of '58 and '60—starts anew. 

Once the Senate and the House are organized— 
that is, the presiding and administrative officers 
chosen and, most important, committee chairmen named 
and the committees manned—then the legislative year 


really gets under way with the President's State-of- 
the-Union message. 


This message outlines the broad, general pro- 
gram of the Administration, and as such it is by way 
of being a keynote speech for legislative and ad- 
ministrative activity. Specific recommendations for 
specific legislation are sent up to the Hill later, 
in special messages. 

The State-of-the-Union message has its basis in 
the mandate laid on the President by Art. II, Sec. 3 
of the Constitution, which says, "He shall from time 
6 
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to time give to the Congress Information of the 
State of the Union, and recommend to their Consider- 

ation such Measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient." The capitalization and the syntax are 

those of the Founding Fathers. Although there is no 
requirement that he do so, the President usually 

delivers this message in person to the members of | 
the Senate and House, assembled in the House cham- 

per, with the Supreme Court and the Diplomatic Corps 
{including the Russians) present. 


q LEGISLATION TO AFFECT SUPERVISORS 


Supervisors, as Americans, are of course inter- 
ested in, and will be affected by, all of the na- 
tional and international legislation and executive 
actions of the Administration. However, of special 
interest to them in their jobs will be the Presi- 
dent's proposals for changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act, for broadened coverage and possible increase in 
the minimum wage, and for federal aid to depressed ' 
areas—that is, localities in which there is pro- 
nounced unemployment. 


Also, of great economic and social impact will 
be the President's push to keep his campaign prom- 
ises for federal monies for building schools, for 
housing aid, and for health insurance and civil 
rights. In terms of political realities, some of 
these proposals will be designed to appeal to two 
groups long overwhelmingly Democratic: the labor 
vote and the Negro vote. 


By the same reasoning, the Democrats control- 
ling Congress can be expected to try to outbid the 
Administration in several of these fields, such as a 
bigger boost in the minimum wage, and also to carry 
a banner of their own in the way of higher farm 
price supports to try to woo the farmer away from 
his traditional Republican stand. 


It's all part of the greatest governmental sys- 
tem ever evolved in the history of man, and we've 
done very well indeed under it. 
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q TAFT-HARTLEY IN THE MIDDLE 


As this reporter pointed out in the November 
column, both Republicans and Democrats officially 
and formally pledged themselves in the 1957 party 
platforms to change the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. The Democratic plank would have 
changed it by killing it outright; the Republican 
plank pledged the Party "to overhaul and improve" 
it. But, again quoting ourselves, "party platforms 
are made to run (for election) on, not to stand on.' 


Therefore, perhaps more significant are the 
words of the head man of the head party. On October 
12, President Eisenhower, referring to his previous 
recommendations for "changes in the Taft-Hartley Act 
that I think would be better for labor," emphasized 
his support of amendments to the Act to: 


Protect the right of economic strikers to 
vote in representation elections. 


Equalize the obligation under the Act to 
file non-Communist affidavits. 


On Oct. 25, the President promised to: 
"Continue economic and fiscal policies 
that have helped generate our present 
prosperity. Soon there will be 70 mil- 
lion jobs for our people... . 


"Continue the fostering of industrial 
peace, allowing both labor and production 
to reach new frontiers of progress." 


"BIG BROTHER" TAKES ALL 
Thar's gold in them thar satellites! 


Russia's hullabaloo about "international soli- 
darity" and "comradeship of the workers" and such in 
trying to keep a hold on Poland, Hungary, and the 
other Eastern European countries has a sound, and a 
huge, rubles and kopecks basis. 


According to material gotten together for Con- 
gress under the direction of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, Russia has been squeezing out 
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of Poland many millions of tons of soft and hard 
coal, pig iron, textiles and such. 


ic. From Hungary, the Big Brothers of Moscow have 
rty peen shipping to themselves as much aluminum ore as 
ions they can whip out of the Little Brothers, as well as 
wheat, leathers, and other things the Hungarians 
san themselves sorely need. From Czechoslovakia the | 
so* Protectors are getting machine tools, precision in- 
Porms struments and glassware. From Romania she has been 
1 on.' fs sweating out (of the Romanians) oil and petroleum 
" products in millions of barrels. And so on with all 
ne the other satellites. 
ct ober 


vious |) HEADS RUSSIA WINS, 
ey Act) TAILS THE SATELLITES LOSE 


sized It might be argued that the governments that 


would replace the Kremlin's fair-haired boys in 

these countries probably would be communist, that 
inevitably they would be oriented, economically, 

toward Russia rather than toward the West by the 

facts of geography and politics--in other words, ' 
Russia will still continue to get the bulk of manu- ' 
factured goods and raw materials they produce. 


However, that argument overlooks how the Rus-= 
sians do business with the satellites. It's the 
Russians, through their "trade agreements" that set 
the price they will pay to the Little Brothers in 
Poland, Hungary and like countries. Not only that, 
they tell them what to produce, and when and where. 
n Then, just to round out their position, they tell 
the satellites what they will buy from Russia, at 
what price, how much, and when. 


Understandably, the satellite factory opera- 
tors, farmers and workers take a very dim view of 
soli- that way of doing business. So even if communist 





uch in regimes are set up, the more non-Russian they are 
the the more it will cost the Russians to do business, 
and a and the tougher the administration of the communist 
economy. 
Con- As unrest continues and spreads, the Kremlin is 
ee on going to need more and better supervisors and fore- 


out men. 








RETIRE 
without 
FEAR 


* 


gem should be a golden 
era ahead, looked to with gusto 
by the foreman—or any other em- 
ployee—who has pounded away day 
after day, year after year, at his par- 
tially regimented task. 

Retirement, to him, should be a 
period of leisurely moments laid end 
to end in which he will find pleasure 
and the opportunity to do those 
countless little things he has been 
“too busy” to do for so many years. 

“So you are retired! What on 
earth do you do with yourself? I 
suppose you will engage in some 
work.” Friends and acquaintances 
have made these points in conver- 
sations with me since I retired after 
49 years with the same company. 

In retirement, I am on my own. 
I do not propose to accept a regu- 
lated form of life promoted by some- 
one lacking the experience in this 
new adventure. 

Frankly, I subscribe to a rather 
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@ “In retirement, | am on 
my own. I do not propose 
to accept a regulated form 
of life promoted by some- 
one lacking the experience 


in this new adventure...” 


by Frank Kracha 


new form of retirement—not 3 
formula that supposedly fits each and 
every individual. Because we are dif. 
ferent human beings, our likes and 
dislikes are not identical. 

The company with which I was 
associated had the foresight (and the 
best interests of its employees so at 
heart) to adopt a pension plan for 
those who would retire. The pen- 
sion plan is a big assist to retirees 
getting over the financial income 
hurdle that awaits them when they 
stop working. 

But even so, I did experience a 
loss when I retired—and the loss 
was the host of friends who were my 
associates in work and play. This, 
perhaps, is the greatest loss exper- 
ienced in the divorce from my job. 

In this discussion, let’s confine 
ourselves to a group of individuals 
whose job responsibilities and earn- 
ings establish a pattern that will 
best fit the foreman in industry. 
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As a foreman, his responsibility to 
higher echelons in management—as 
well as being a leader of the men 
he supervises—places him apart 
from the average employee. 

I believe that every foreman looks 
forward to the time he will retire. 
But too often he dreads the approach 
of that day—when the ultimate di- 
vorce from his duties becomes a 
reality. 

This reluctance to envision leisure 
and inactivity as a reward is natural. 
It is prompted by the premise that 
loss of daily contact with friends and 
associates in business will give him 
the feeling he is no longer part of 
the team. 

As mature individuals, we must 
recognize that those who take our 
places also accept the same responsi- 
bility that at one time was a chal- 
lenge to us, the retired. 

Young, energetic and ambitious 
men yearn for opportunities. They 
should not be subjected to long wait- 
ing periods—until the old man dies. 

Retirement need not mean the 
lack of daily contact with the work- 
man and brother foreman. This could 
bring about the loss of the greatest 
asset we possess—friends. However, 
we still have them in our church, 
clubs and homes. 

Our behaviour during the work- 
ing years will serve as a barometer, 
recording the coterie of friends we 
possess. Therefore, we should look 
forward to the day when we can 
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® Frank J. Kracha is a retired 
factory manager and former 
NMA Director, Hamilton Man- 
ufacturing Co., Two Rivers; Wisc. 





have more time to exert kindness 
and render service to our friends. 

Lack of security from financial 
worries is often a deterrent to a hap- 
py retirement. This question often 
clouds prospective retirement for the 
foreman: “Can I maintain my 
standard of living and position in 
the community on my adjusted in- 
come?” 

One thing is certain. If one lives 
up his income before retirement, 
some drastic sacrifices afterward are 
inevitable. Such curtailments are not 
conducive to a pleasant and har- 
monious existence in “leisure” years. 

What approach should we under- 
take to avoid this worry and fear? 
First, you must thoroughly under- 
stand your company’s pension plan 
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and determine the monthly income 
you will receive in retirement. 

Unless you have been able to save 
some money or make investments 
from savings during the span of 
working years, you will be depend- 
ent solely upon your firm’s pension, 
plus government Social Security in- 
come. 

It is better to make sacrifices dur- 
ing your earning years than to face 
such a situation after retirement. The 
younger foreman—with years to 
plan ahead before retirement—may 
provide for that larger income when 
he steps out. 

Most contributory pension plans 
may some day alleviate this con- 
dition by permitting the foreman 
to contribute larger amounts from 
his earnings to serve as savings to- 
wards a larger pension check. 

It should be encouraging to those 
foremen looking forward to retire- 
ment to see a former associate 
experience a happy and pleasant life. 
It would be disheartening to see him 
as a recluse subjected to sacrifices he 
never experienced during the earn- 
ing years. 

If one’s future is properly planned, 
he can look forward to the day of 
retirement with pleasure. As Ameri- 
cans, we seek freedom more than 
anything else. 

During our supervising days, we 
are subjected to a discipline which 
we accept because we understand it 
is mecessary to successful manage- 
ment. 


January 


Foremen, as a part of management 
—as well as all levels of manage. 
ment—must yield to some measure- 
able regimentation. It’s not always 
palatable, but is essential. Thus, a 
new freedom can be anticipated by 
the retired man. 

What he does with that freedom 
is of little importance, except for 
the satisfaction that he can do what 
he likes provided he lives within 
the laws of society. 

Man’s interests during his life. 
time are not fully developed be- 
cause of the familiar excuse—“lack 
of time.” In retirement, he can ful- 
fill the desire to do as he wishes. 

Fishing, golfing and hunting—all 
excellent forms of relaxation and 
recreation—top the list of hobbies. 
But will they provide the satisfaction 
to the man who has every hour at 
his disposal? 

I think not. You must continue to 
stimulate mental growth through 
such avenues as good reading, keep- 
ing posted on current events, making 
associations with new friends, travel- 
ling and observing the beauties of 
nature. 

Interest in any of these could 
easily become a hobby from which 
you could enjoy fulfillment of a re- 
tired life. Remember, interest in our 
fellow man is paramount today in the 
search for contentment. 

There are countless ways in which 
one can help others. Kindness to 
others is a God-given virtue—which 
we in retirement now have time to 
cultivate. 
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How the clipping 
bureaus help 
business... 


. and actors, and 


playboys, the great, 
and the near great, 
the loved and 

the lost. 

Here is a unique 
service ... the 
more it costs 

the customers, 

the better 

they like it! 
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by Irv. Leiberman 


LIPPING bureaus thrive on hu- 
man curiosity. 

About 70 of them thrive in the 
United States on the curiosity of 
some 25,000 business firms, organi- 
zations and celebrities who want to 
know when their names or their 
competitors’ get into the papers. The 
bigger the bill, the better the patron 
likes it. Isn’t that an ideal business? 


Show business clients are apt to 
boast about the number of clips 
they receive, while society people 
usually look on collecting clips as a 
delightful but secret vice and rarely 
admit that they subscribe to such a 
service. 

To get a debutante started in the 
clipping habit, some bureaus will col- 
lect clips on her free and then send 


. them to her as a present, subtly en- 


closing a rate card. 
The same method is used to en- 
13 
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tice newly successful actors, authors 
and financial wizards. 

Not all subscribers want to see 
their own names in print. Business 
firms keep track, through clippings, 
of their competitors’ sales campaigns, 
law suits and labor troubles. For in- 
stance, Pepsi-Cola buys Coca-Cola 
clips, and vice versa. Manufacturers 
are always on the lookout for men- 
tion of products with trade names 
suspiciously like their own. 

A New York fur designer saved 
thousands of dollars when he learned, 
from clips of advertisements, that a 
small furrier in the Middle West 
had copied his designs and was 
selling them in cheap coats. He 
stopped the copying before he lost 
all his customers in that area. 

New York has the largest number 
of bureaus in any one city—11. 
The three largest are Romeike, Bur- 
relles and Luce. Here, in rooms of- 
ten knee-deep im paper strips, 
trained girls snip out thousands of 
newspaper and magazine items daily, 
containing news of the great, the 
near-great and even the unknown. 
Two of these firms got going about 
1888, the year of the Big Blizzard, 
but the third is slightly older. 

Henry Romeike, stranded and 
hungry in Paris in the 1870s, used 
to watch poor artists pay a copper 
or two for a few lines snipped from 
newspaper art notices in which their 
mames appeared. Meanwhile, the 
news vendor continued to sell por- 
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tions of the same paper to others 
who had different interests. 


Sensing that here was the nucleus 
of a profitable venture, Romeike got 
someone to stake him. So successful 
was he in Paris that he opened a 
branch in London, another in New 
York. Thus did the art of newspaper 
clipping enter the realm of big busi- 
ness. 

Today, big clipping bureaus spend 
at least fifty thousand dollars a year 
each on all the 2,000 dailies and 
more than half the 11,000 weekly 
papers in the United States, plus 2, 
000 general and trade publications, 
and papers from the larger Canadian 
Cities. 

Postoffice trucks arrive every 
morning to deliver sacks full of 
publications. After being filed in 
bins according to the states of 
origin, the newspapers are sliced in- 
to separate sheets so that readers 
can handle them easily: 


Each of the larger bureaus em- 
ploys about 100 readers, mostly 
high-school graduates. Good eye- 
sight and a photographic memory 
are essentials for the job. But first, 
the prospective reader must serve an 
apprenticeship as file clerk. 


In this way she gets acquainted 
with clients’ names, and so prepares 
herself for the job of memorizing 
perhaps as many as 6,000 trade and 
client names which will be her allot- 
ment when she’s a reader. 
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Most bureaus operate pretty 
much along the same lines as Bur- 
relle’s, which occupies two floors in 
a downtown Manhattan building. 
Burrelle has some 3,000 clients. To 
help keep key words and phrases 
alive in readers’ minds, a few hun- 
dred of them are called over a loud- 
speaker system each morning at 
ten-thirty. When the list has been 
gone through completely, taking 
about two weeks, it is repeated from 
the beginning. 

In addition, new orders are called 
over the mike as they come in. For 
instance, publicity direc- 
tors of cosmetic companies 
expect these girls to detect 
in beauty columns the 
names of “all shades” of 
lipstick, rouge, make-up 
base, face powder, nail 
polish and eyeshadow, plus 
every cream, lotion, hair 
tonic, perfume and toilet water. 

Add the fact that most cosmetic 
publicity “stories” are written so 
cagily for city editors that the pub- 
licity directors themselves often can’t 
recognize their own releases when 
they appear in print—and what can 
the poor bewildered reader do? 

Well, pictures help, provided the 
same model hasn’t been used by 
three cosmetic companies at about 
the same time, posed with the same 
kind of product. So the flock of pin- 
up beauties mailed in advance of a 
publicity “break” are not stuck on 
the readers’ boards to brighten their 
lives, but to guide them. 





It takes four girls to read New 
York state papers, while one girl 
can handle Oklahoma, Iowa, Colo- 
rado and Washington state. The 
average reader in a day scans enough 
reading matter to fill four full-length 
novels. A good one can cover 17 
large papers or 50 small papers in 
an eight-hour day. 

Incoming newspapers are deliv- 
ered to the readers, who sit at slanted 
tables in a large, well-lighted room. 
Each reader has a special territory, 
which may comprise one or more 
states or sections of the country, de- 
pending on the number of 
papers coming from that 
territory. The girls scan 
each paper for mention, 
or pictures, of clients, and 
mark the items to be 
clipped. They cover every 
line, including personals, 
want ads, and comic strips. 

“Girls”, most bureau heads say, 
“make better readers than men be- 
cause the men stop to read instead 
of merely scanning.” 

The quick scanning sometimes re- 
sults in amusing mistakes, however. 
An olive grower once got hundreds 
of syndicated clips telling of the 
death of Olive Thomas, an erstwhile 
Ziegfeld beauty. Bing Crosby has re- 
ceived clips about Bing cherries. 
Twentieth Century-Fox gets all 
kinds of variations, from fox farms 
to I. J. Fox, the furrier. 

As a reader finishes blue-penciling 
each publication, she puts it on a 
stand near her desk where the pile 
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is collected every 15 minutes and 
taken to the cutting-pasting teams 
in the stamping room. Here two girls 
take turns snipping ~out marked 
stories and pasting them on stickers 
which bear the newspaper's or maga- 
zine’s name, the city and state and 
date of publication, together with 
the circulation figure. All this in- 
formation is valuable to publicity, 
advertising and sales people, who 
must keep records of work to show 
to the boss. 

Pasted clippings are next taken 
to the filers’ and shippers’ room, a 
place reminiscent of a country post- 
office, with each client’s name writ- 
ten above his box. When a box is 
emptied, which may be daily or 
weekly depending on the number of 
clippings collected, all clips are re- 
corded against the client's name. 
Then, each month, he gets a bill. 
The charge per clip is from six cents 
to 50 cents, depending on how com- 
plicated the order is. 

Burrelle’s roster reveals such di- 
verse mames as Katherine Brush, 
Noel Coward, Eastman Kodak, Life 
Magazine, soap operas, book pub- 
lishers and Dinah Shore. Their 
oldest accounts are Canadian Pacific 
Railways, Boy Scouts of America and 
the New York Herald Tribune, each 
having run nearly a half a century. 

The two biggest orders ever 
handled by any agencies, were both 
for English accounts. 

Burrelle produced a_ half-million 
clips on the visit of the King and 
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Queen of England to the United 
States and Canada. Romeike went 
to town on the abdication of King 
Edward VIII and his subsequent 
marriage to Wallis Warfield. 

An election year is a bonanza for 
all the bureaus. Candidates for every 
office, from presidential nominees on 
down, are anxious to know what the 
papers are saying about them. Some- 
times they place orders with two or 
more bureaus to insure complete 
coverage. 

Steady customers of clipping 
bureaus are manufacturers of arti- 
ficial eyes, limbs, special shoes, flash- 
lights, paper milk bottles, drugs. 
These clients want to read about ac- 
cidents. The makers of artificial 


eyes and limbs are interested in peo- 


ple who may need their products. 
Other manufacturers are concerned 
because they want to know how the 
accidents could have been averted 
had the victim worn or used their 
product. 

For instance, injuries in several 
trades are minimized when certain 
types of supporting shoes are worn. 
Experience proves that factory work- 
ers will buy these shoes if news- 
paper accounts of accidents are used 
as persuaders. Reports of damage 
caused by broken milk bottles make 
good reading for paper container 
companies. 

Some checker-uppers are wealthy 
folk who want to know if there are 
any obscure black sheep in the fami- 
ly. Gossip columns often gossip 
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people out of large inheritances! 
Columnists also like to mention 
those who might be named co- 
respondents in lurid divorce cases. 
One client was so happy when Bur- 
telle’s did not find his name in the 
papers that he sent a thank-you note 
with his check. 

Strangely enough, the huge orders 
for clippings that follow an event 
like Roosevelt’s death, Churchill’s 
visits to the United States and Grace 
Kelly's marriage, are a pain in the 
neck to the bureaus. And, in the 
long run, a loss. Girls must be taken 





from regular work to fold thick and 
unwieldy clippings; readers are 
tempted to neglect smaller everyday 
accounts to concentrate on the big 
ones. 

Some well-known people have a 
notorious hunger for publicity of 
any kind. For instance, the much- 
married man who, although he 
makes the front page every time the 
knot is tied or untied, is still so 
afraid some item about himself will 
be overlooked that he regularly calls 
up the bureau beforehand to tell of 
each impending marriage or divorce. 








The trouble with telling a good story is that it reminds the other 
fellow of one he'd half forgotten. 


Some people believe in environment; others believe in heredity— 
especially those who got their money that way. 





FEWER WOMEN DRIVERS ? 


“Downtown store traffic has declined precisely because our women are 
busier than ever, making money, raising families and.running our new 
homes... . The core of downtown store traffic was the woman with time 
on her hands, and her number has been declining rapidly. We have in- 
creased advertising, opened branch stores, stayed open evenings, trained 
sales help to serve busy customers better. In spite of such improvements 
in merchandising, the problem has not been solved . . . . More married 
women are working than ever before. At the turn of the century about five 
per cent of married women living with their husbands were employed out- 
side their homes. By 1940, it had increased to 15 per cent. Today it stands 
at 28 per cent. Employment has increased most rapidly among women over 
35, once the bulk of downtown store traffic."—The Bach Letter, Henry Bach 
Associates, Inc. 


















Test Your Word Sense 


Here is a good way to test your vocabulary. Pick the best definition or 
use of the word, and then turn to page 59 for the answer. 


1—When someone makes an APROPOS remark, he speaks: 


a—at random c—to the point 
b—without sense d—jokingly 
2—A man who commits CENSURABLE actions is: 
a—blamable c—ambitious 
b—praiseworthy d—underhanded 
3—When a foreman acts with DISCRETION, he proceeds: 
a—without thinking c—with malice 
b—unjustly d—with prudence 
4—Men who KOWTOW to their bosses treat them with: 
a—disrespect c—indifference 
b—fawning deference d—fairness 
5—If a mistake is CONDONED, it is: 
a—repeated c—overlooked 
b—unforgiven d—disciplined 
6—If three elements are DISCRETE, they are: 
a—mixed together c—dangerous to mix 
b—chemically similar d—separate 
7—When one says a man is IMPERTURABLE, he means: 
a—flighty c—impassive 
b—tight-fisted d—charitable 
8—lIf a company report is EPITOMIZED, it is: 
a—verbose c—summarized 
b—unrealistic d—visualized 
9—Girls with VOLATILE dispositions are: 
a—good-natured c—excellent housekeepers 
b—fickle d—faithful 
10—When handling a GLUTINOUS substance, one should know it is: 
a—slippery c—like mercury 
b—easily cut d—sticky 
11—A NEFARIOUS plan for promotion is sure to be: 
a—based on right ethics c—infamous 
b—successful d—difficult to carry out 
12—If one has a FATUOUS manner of speaking, that manner is: 
a—flattering c—foolish 
b—condescending d—dogmatic 
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by Ruth Nathan 


NOTED psychiatrist who visited 

Moscow several months ago 
observed with clinical fascination the 
voting-in of Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
Communist Party Chief, sole candi- 
date, up for “election” to the Su- 
preme Soviet office. 

“It is almost psychopathic the way 
they work to persuade themselves 
and the world that their elections 
are democratic,’ he said. “The 
Chairman of the Election Commis- 
sion proudly showed off to me and 
other visitors the booths and ballot 
boxes standing in a bower of potted 
plants. There were floodlights, there 
was music. While every place had 
heavily curtained booths (transpar- 
ent curtains), hardly any electors 
used them. They strolled to the box, 
folded their ballots, dropped them 
To Americans who are invited to 
express preferences not only for 
their country’s leaders, but for Miss 
America, Laughingest Baby of the 





Year, Father of the Year, and so on, 
such passive behavior of citizens be- 
hind the Red voting curtain may be 
hard to grasp. As one good-humored 
U. S. senator quipped in describing 
the American voting spirit: “If you 
don’t know who Miss Rheingold is, 
then you're probably not old enough 
to vote. 

The fact remains that during elec- 
tion time within Russia and its 
Red-governed satellite countries, if 
one does not stand on the platform 
of conformance, he may as well 
catch a rocket ship to prison island 

A typical slave election behind the 
Iron Curtain, the fear of resisting 
governmental wishes, were described 
by 21-year-old Miss B. who managed 
to flee from Communist-controlled 
Romania a little more than a yea 
ago. She gave an account of the 
election system there to Crusade for 
Freedom, the American volunteet 
organization which sponsors Radio 











Free Europe and Free Europe Pres 
in the Kremlin’s captive nations. 
“I arrived at the voting plac 
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where I saw lots of young people 
from the Communist Youth Organi- 
zations stationed in front of the 
entrance. Some of them knew me 
and knew also that I was not a 
member of their organization. They 
shouted: ‘Everybody vote for the 
Popular Front, when I came close to 
them. 

“I was unable to discover any 
special marks on the ballots or enve- 
lopes. The voter was not supposed 
to mark a cross in a circle, or to 
answer Yes or No. The ballot con- 
sisted of a printed slip of paper, 
stating that one voted for the Fath- 
etland Front. With this slip I went 
to another voting booth where a 
Communist Party man told me: ‘Just 
put the two ballots in the envelope 
and everything will be okay. I 
stepped into the booth and had the 
feeling I was being observed and I 
lost the courage to carry out my in- 
tention of casting an invalid ballot. 
I quickly inserted the ballots in an 
envelope; the election commissioner 
took the envelope and touched both 
sides—probably he wanted to find 
out if I had put in both ballots. 
When my mother voted, she said in 
aloud voice for all to hear, ‘I do not 
have to step into a booth; I can do 
what I would do in the booth in 
public.’ Our lawyer was relieved, 
because my mother, too, was under 
suspicion.” 

The Kremlin bosses put on pains- 
taking propaganda programs months 
before an election. This is done 
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through government-paid “election 
agitators’ who call personally on 
families in a given area, to supple- 
ment the effects of the Kremlin pep 
talks over the regular media of in- 
formation. The same agitators usual- 
ly follow through by showing up on 
voting day to urge their groups to 
vote “collectively” instead of indi- 
vidually. 

Chief means by which Communist 
state officials keep tabs on their 
people and make sure that elections 
take place according to prescription 
are through carefully compiled voter 
listings, as reported by a Bulgarian 
escapee. “These lists record the vot- 
ing attitudes of four different types 
of voters,’ he said. He described 
them as follows: ‘“a) Reliables; b) 
Indifferent-Reliables (subject to no 
special control;) c) Indifferent-Un- 
reliables (subject to special control; ) 
d) State Enemies (under strong 
special control ).” 


To gather evidence for the ac- 
curate categorization of voters, bal- 
lots handled by the two latter cate- 
gories are marked with secret water 
marks which the voters cannot 
notice . . . but word has been sent 
out that such marks are there. Such 
“persuasion” has resulted in Com- 
munist-run elections which are al- 
most 100% the way the Red masters 
planned them. 

When President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower said in a recent press confer- 
ence that “.. . the right to vote as 
an individual thinker is one of the 
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blessed rights of the free individual 
...” he was making pointed refer- 
ence to Communist-ruled countries 
where citizens have been stripped of 
that right to mold their own desti- 
nies. The President followed this 
up by having the State Department 
invite a group from the Soviet to 
study the procedure of our own free 
elections. They ignored the invita- 
tion for about 10 days, then accepted. 

During the 1952 American presi- 
dential election, the Kremlin and its 
satellite radio and press described 
the two leading nominees, Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson, as “warmon- 
gering politicians in the pay of 
warmongering capitalists.” Editorial 
cartoons such as the one published 
in the Budapest, Hungary, comic 
weekly, “Ludas Matyi,” portrayed our 
presidential contenders as “piotters 
of an aggressive war to exploit the 
American masses.” 

This year, the American candi- 
dates were the same, and the party 
line from Red Square Headquarters 
was the same, though the language 
thus far has been somewhat refined. 
For example, Moscow radio listeners 
in August heard that... “In the 
United States, the so-called two 
party system is one of the most 
powerful means of preventing the 
emergence of an independent Work- 
ers Party . .. At the elections, the 
people are deceived and their at- 
tention diverted by means of futile 
duels between bourgeois parties . . ” 

And from Radio Poland: “We see 


J anuary 


the American presidential election 
with Marxist clarity. Nixon is an 
opponent of the Geneva spirit—one 
of the open supporters of the cold 
war. Adlai Stevenson cannot forget 
the party bosses—the real masters of 
the electoral merry-go-round. . .” 

Massachusetts’ Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy, answering Bulgaria’s charge 
that “... Over 200,000 propagandists 
are employed in the United States to 
force the population to the polls,” 
replied with these words over the 
Radio Free Europe network: 

“In not a single instance has a 
Communist government come into 
power through elections which were 
really free. . . . It is doubtful if a 
single Communist government in 
the so-called People’s Democracies 
would remain in power if it were 
put to the test of a truly free and 
popular vote, such as we are expefi- 
encing right now in our American 
presidential and congressional elec- 
tions.” 

Added to Senator Kennedy's te- 
marks was a joke told by a Romanian 
escapee. “An American tourist meets 
a citizen of Bucharest and talks 
about freedom in the United States. 
‘We can even criticize our President, 
he says; ‘Can you do the same?’ 

““Of course, the Romanian te 
plies. ‘We can always criticize 
YOUR president.’” 

At the outset of the last Czech 
oslovak election of its legislative as- 
sembly, Free Europe Press showered 
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this satellite country with balloon- 
borne “Operation Veto” leaflets on 
the eve of election. FEP, wishing to 
gauge the extent to which “obedi- 
ent” captives urged to vote against 
their regime might do so, encour- 
aged the people to cast “opposition 
ballots.” The project was a reward- 
ing one in terms of what the peoples 
outside the Curtain might do to 
give courage to those within the Red 
orbit who longed to breathe the 
free air. For instance, many Czechs 
openly distributed the FEP “opera- 
tion veto” leaflets declaring they 
would not vote the party ticket; 
some voters scribbled on their bal- 
lots the names “Ike” and “Church- 
hill” Raids on these rebels were 
carried out in the streets and on the 
voting grounds. Suspects were au- 
tomatically handed a_ three-year 
prison sentence. 

According to the victims them- 


selves, imprisonment in a cell, hor- 
rible as it is, sometimes appears pref- 
erable to imprisonment of the mind 
and spirit. Mr. X., who escaped 
from Prague, told the interviewing 
press, in what may well be a lesson 
for all the peoples of the Free World: 

“You can’t take freedom for 
granted. We Czechs learned that 
too late. We did not realize that, 
with many citizens indifferent, a 
small, well-organized minority can 
turn the tables and seize power... . 
The tragedy was made possible by 
the indifference of supposedly free- 
dom loving people like yourselves. 
What can happen in one democracy 
can be repeated in another. . . ‘Vote 
as you like, but vote,’ is a slogan you 
must obey,” he warned. ... “It is 
fallacy to think that democracy is 
secure. You can best preserve your 
democratic liberties if you regularly 
exercise your right to vote.” 





let Discouragement Harden Your Determination 


. . . Never Your Heart. 





“Any family man can tell you that the most inflammable wood is a chip 
on the shoulder.”—Burton Hillis in Better Homes & Gardens. 





“We must do something to remedy the status quo.” 


“What is the status quo?” 


“That, brother, is Latin for the mess we're in!” 





“Human behavior is hard to understand because man is not primarily 


tational, but emotional. 


Reasons for behavior are understandable not in 


terms of logic but only in terms of needs, values, attitudes. To excel in 
human relations, ask yourself why this behavior occurs."—Dr. C. Gilbert 


Wren in “Field Notes.” 
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“Having fun, boys?” 
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DAYTON 
RUBBER 


— stretches 
Influence Abroad 


by 
Brainard Platt 





HE president of the Dayton Rubber Co., A. L. Freedlander, is a 
T betiever in the old axiom: help others and you help yourself. 


And the stern leader of the Day- 
ton firm can support this belief with 
facts that he likes to call his “foreign 
technical service division.” 

It was in 1932, at the very depth 
of the depression, that Freedlander 
hit upon the idea that has literally 
stretched Dayton Rubber influence to 
the four corners of the world. 

He had built up an experienced 
technical staff, responsible for several 
pioneering rubber innovations, and 
the depression was making it diffi- 
cult for him to hold the staff to- 
gether. 

He knew that overseas, in less 
technically advanced countries, new 





foreign firms were just getting 
started in the rubber business. 

Freedlander reasoned that they 
could use Dayton’s own technical 
staff help and that they would be 
willing to pay fees sufficient to keep 
Dayton’s technical staff busy and to- 
gether. 

People who know Freedlander 
know that it takes him little time 
to put an idea into action, and his 
foreign technical service division was 
no exception. 

In the last 20 years he has 
quietly built up one of the fore- 
most foreign technical service 
operations of any American 


$$$ 





Few American industrial leaders have played greater roles in the development of || 
the National Management Association than has A. L. Freedlander, President of Dayton 


|| 





| Rubber Co. He was the first president of the Foreman’s Club of Dayton (1922), from 
| which the NMA movement was born. 
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firm. He now has specialists op- 
erating in six foreign countries. 


And Freedlander is convinced that 
while his firm has been spreading 
American know-how it also has come 
up with many first-class ideas for 
home production operations. 

In 1934, Dayton Rubber started 
its service aiding Askim Gummvare- 
fabrik, a Norwegian firm 
near Oslo, making tires, 
boots and shoes and mis- 
cellaneous rubber goods. 

Under its supervision, 
production has _ reached 
600 tires a day. 

The second contract was 
with Cia. Brasileria de Arti- 
factors de Borracha, in Rio de Janeiro. 
Dayton helped the firm make real 
headway in the tire business. 

The third contract was with Den- 
mark’s Roulunde Fabriker, a manu- 
facturer of rubber belting. Dayton 
not only aided in the modernization 
of the plant but improved production 
of materials for transmission and 
conveyor belts. 

N. W. Vereenidge Nederlandsche 
Rubberfabrieken of Holland, was the 
fourth contract. This time Dayton not 
only modernized the original plant, 
helping the firm to become Holland's 
largest belt division, but managed to 
get equipment for the bombed-out 
plant after the war. 

The big French automobile maker, 
Regie Nationale des Usines Renaulkt, 
was the fifth contract, and Dayton 
know-how enabled this firm to in- 
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crease tire production from 1,200 to 
2,000 daily. 

The sixth involved the Alliance 
Tire and Rubber Co. Ltd., in Israel— 
a new firm that started from scratch 
with Dayton guidance. 

Alliance supervision was trained 
in Dayton before it returned to Israel 
and that helped put into practice 
ideas gained in the Dayton 
plant. Even the help em- 
ployed in the Alliance 
plant was inexperienced, 
made up of persons who 
never had worked in a fac- 
tory—much less on a rub- 
ber company production 
line. 

In setting up its foreign tech- 
nical service program, Dayton 
Rubber’s system has been de- 
signed to differ almost com- 
pletely from plans of most other 
American firms. 


For example, its services, paid for 
in American dollars, are either on a 
flat fee basis or on a percentage of 
sales. 

Most other company plans involve 
either complete ownership and man- 
agement of the foreign plant or pay- 
ment in form of a minority stock 
interest, with some Americans in key 
positions. 

In Dayton’s case, all but Alliance 
were established companies making 
tires or other rubber products. Day- 
ton people do not serve on the boards 
of the companies nor do they work 
on merchandising activities. 
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@ Dayton functions take the fol- 
lowing approaches: 

§ They set up production methods, 
either from scratch or through ex- 
pansions, and serve as a buying in- 
formation office rather than as 
purchasing agent. 

§They bring employees from the 
overseas firms to Dayton to study 
operations in the local plant and 
sometimes even visit plants of Day- 
ton competitors. 

§ They carry on a continuous serv- 
ice and trouble-shooting program and 
send their own people to foreign 
countries to work for specific periods 
with the new firms. 


Freedlander reasons, and not 
without some justification, that 
bringing employees from foreign 
plants has helped to spread the 
American mode of life and its 
advantages. 


Here, they are taken into Dayton 
homes, shown how and where to buy, 
and given a chance to see Americans 
at work and at play. 

Moreover, Dayton has contributed 
as much business to American firms 
as it gets in fees in orders for “Made 
in U.S.A.” equipment to be shipped 
to the foreign factories. 

Freedlander is convinced that his 
company’s program not only has 
helped specific firms but has devel- 
oped new, responsible industries 
which have provided needed employ- 
ment, thereby making each country 


a better market for American goods 
and equipment. 

“In addition, we feel the mute 
testimony of the effectiveness of our 
training has undeniably helped make 
people in those countries more re- 
ceptive to the American way of life,” 
he contends. 


“I believed from the beginning 
that we would have to go in not only 
with engineering advice and assist- 
ance but, like a teacher, try to share 
our knowledge with others. 


“We found a great difference be- 
tween one country and another. Each 
followed a varying pace. Each has 
little quirks and ways of doing 
things. None were really unusual, 
when you consider that by them we 
in the States are often regarded as 
a little crazy. 


"In almost every case, those 
who came from abroad to work 
in Dayton’s own plant have 
been struck by the speed of US. 
workmen. They marvel at the 
number of labor-saving devices 
supplied by management so that 
output can be increased for 
everyone's sake.” 


Freedlander recalls that in 1949 
the Norwegian associate bought some 
truck-tire-building machines but 
failed to get increased production. 

When the Dayton Rubber man 
called on the plant he commented 
that he couldn’t understand why 
production wasn’t better, since the 
Norwegians were just as good work- 
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men as Americans. 

Freedlander said the appeal 
brought quick response, and some 
said they couldn't believe production 
could be as fast as the Daytonian 
indicated. 

As a result, the Norwegian union 
sent two men to the Dayton plant. 
They put on overalls and went to 
work, checking time studies and 
learning work methods. 

When they returned to the 
Norwegian plant and told of their 
findings and experiences, increased 
production was quickly brought 
about. 

And the company reported, “Dem- 
onstrating by example did more than 
anything else to sell our people on 
how you really operate.” 

Freedlander reports that in work- 
ing with overseas firms his firm has 
gone beyond engineering assistance, 
trying to help develop ways whereby 
workers who produce more get paid 
more. 

This, Freedlander believes, has 
helped sell the American free enter- 
prise system abroad. 

Moreover, he feels bringing men 
to the United States has prompted 
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many to go back enthusiastic about 
everything American. 


“We believe our foreign aid 
program has proved that a 
dollar invested in the right way 
in Europe, the Middle East and 
the Far East, particularly, is 
worth infinitely more than $100 
in military aid,” Freedlander 


satd. 


The Dayton Rubber program has 
won widespread recognition, not only 
from the governments of the coun- 
tries in which it operates, but here 
at home. 

Freedlander, for example, won the 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce's 
world trade trophy in 1951 for 
meritorious contribution toward the 
advancement of international amity 
and goodwill through the medium of 
world trade. 

But the Dayton Rubber Co. presi- 
dent, one of the founders of the 
foremens’ club movement, feels his 
greatest satisfaction is the knowledge 
that he is making a splendid contri- 
bution toward advancement of the 
American way of life throughout the 
world. 





A new “paper welder” may replace the paper clip and the staple. The 
new device fastens the paper when you press down on a handle. To take 
sheets apart, you simply rub them with a smooth object. 





“Get the facts. Recognize the equities of all concerned, keep an open 
mind and work hard.’—Alfred P. Sloan, retiring chairman of the board of 


General Motors Corp. 
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NE DAY last June in a mid- 

western plant, the personnel 
man excused himself from an inter- 
view and picked up the angrily ring- 
ing telephone. 

“Listen, Williams,” proclaimed a 
gruff voice on the other end, “I want 
you to dump this stock chaser we 
got up here before he gets his 30 
days in!” 

Williams’ immediate reaction was 
one of mild bewilderment. He'd 
been far off on another train of 
thought, interviewing a business 
school graduate for an office job. In 
the brief seconds he thought about 
it, it seemed to take eons to bring 
into focus a recollection of the 
events that led up to the phone call. 

Now he remembered having 
alerted Drake, the assembly foreman, 
at the end of the stock chaser’s 20th 
day. He remembered also that pre- 
vious experience taught him the 
value of progress reports on new 
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people after about the fourth week. 
They aided immeasurably in deter- 
mining whether or not a new em- 
ployee would make the grade. In 
the absence of any contrary remarks 
from Drake, the personnel man as- 
sumed a satisfactory probationary 
period had been served. The stock 
chaser’s mame was added to the 
seniority list at the end of the 30th 
day, and a memo to that effect was 
placed on Drake's desk. 

As calmly as possible, Williams re- 
called to the foreman the happenings 
that led up to today’s episode. There 
was a period of dead silence at the 
other end. Finally Drake said, “I 
swear I don’t know where you get 
these ringers you send me. I guess 
we're stuck with him now.” 

Perhaps some foremen are 
tempted to say: Yes—that’s all too 
true, now. Things were OK back in 
the good old days when we did the 
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hiring. We knew what was going 
on—what we were getting. 

But what these foremen do not 
remember about the “good old days” 
is the lack of time they had to de- 
vote to good personnel selection, and 
that they undoubtedly picked quite 
a few “ringers” themselves. 

It seems absurd, in these days of 
scientific personnel methods, that we 
are really not too far removed from 
an era where one day new workers 
were picked by counting off every 
other man; while the next day the 
hiring foreman chose only those who 
wore brown shoes. 

When properly utilized, the per- 
sonnel department of today can be 
one of the foreman’s most effective 
production tools. But the foreman 
must give it half a chance to work 
for him. 

To get back to the situation with 
Williams and Drake: in their plant, 
about 85 per cent of the employees 
are unskilled female machine opera- 
tors and assemblers, working at tasks 
that require a relatively high degree 
of manual dexterity and eye-hand 
co-ordination. Trained people are at 
opposite extremes on the ladder of 
skill. At the top are engineers, mill- 
wrights, tool and die makers, setup 
men. In the lower category are 
sweepers and stock chasers. If we 
are to advocate the foreman’s pay- 
ing better attention to whom he gets 
in the frst place, we must first recom- 
mend that he have a little more to 
do with the actual hiring. Obviously, 
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of course there is a realm of reason— 
a point of diminishing return. 

It would be pointlessly time-con- 
suming for the department head to 
interview and pass on each unskilled 
sweeper or machine operator or as- 
sembler. So Williams hit upon a 
likely plan. He would devise a set 
of standards. 

Williams called together the va- 
rious supervisors in the plant. He 
went over briefly some of the func- 
tions of his department, how the em- 
ployment office could contribute to 
the over-all plant efficiency. He told 
the group his reason for calling them 
together. Then he asked his question, 
plainly and simply: “What do you 
want?” 

The answers were as interesting as 
they were varied. One foreman swore 
up and down he’d have nothing more 
to do with left-handed people. “The 
flow of work in my department just 
isn’t right for a southpaw,” he stated. 

The machine shop foreman had 
observed over a number of years that 
tall girls worked out better for him. 
The girl over 5’-5” could handle the 
equipment better, and was not s0 
susceptible to fatigue as her less long- 
stemmed counterpart. 

The office supervisor named a pro- 
totype. “Make ‘em all like Molly,’ 
he said. The girl he spoke of wasn't 
a particularly speedy worker, but she 
was always present, never tardy, and 
above all—she got along with every- 
one in her department. 

The maintenance foreman asked 
for sweepers between 50 and 60 years 
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of age. “The right ones that age 
are sort of semi-retired,” he said. 
“Get them any younger and chances 
are they'll either soon be dissatisfied 
and quit, or they've never been any 
good anyway.” 

Still another supervisor suggested 
steering clear of applicants who lived 
excessive distances from the plant, or 
of female applicants who had too 
many pre-school children. “These 
make for some of your nastiest ab- 
sentee problems,” he explained. 

Williams went to work and formu- 
lated a yardstick for himself. When 
he finished, he found he'd have to 
revise his application blank. The 
height-weight item was already in 
there. 

He'd used it to advantage before, 
knowing that persons whose weight 
was excessively out of proportion to 
their height were almost never ideal 
workers, and were a poor insurance 
risk, besides. Now he’d add a check- 
list for right- and left-handers. 

That business of getting along 
with people—might be a good idea 
to ask about social organizations, 
hobbies, what they did in their spare 
time. Additional space was provided 
for listing of children and their ages. 

Thanks to the informal meeting 
with the supervisors, the next time 
Williams did any rank-and-file hir- 
ing, he knew exactly what his fore- 
men wanted. The plant’s turnover 
rate in that respect became practically 
nil, with one new person in over 40 
hires turning in a quit notice at the 


end of two months. This one man 
had to fulfill a family obligation, and 
went back to help his aged father 
with a small machine shop he ran. 


Because of these standards or 
guideposts, the foremen in Williams’ 
plant rapidly developed a new con- 
fidence in him. They could be trea- 
sonably sure that a high percentage 
of new production employees would 
“make out.” 

Williams has always tried a sepa- 
rate, more thorough technique with 
male employees. Only after carefully 
screening the applicant and making 
reference checks does he call the 
applicant in for a personal interview. 
If testing is necessary, such as in the 
case of a timekeeper or repairman, 
the appropriate battery of examina- 
tions is given. Finally, after all these 
preliminaries are fully completed, 
Williams asks the foreman to drop 
in and meet his potential employee. 

The foremen in Williams’ plant 
know that when they are called down 
to meet an applicant, all of the 
preliminary matters have been taken 
care of. They know they will not 
have to waste a lot of time shooting 
elementary questions at the job-seek- 
er. They are there primarily to ex- 
tend a friendly greeting, make one or 
two queries of a technical nature, and 
to make a general over-all appraisal. 

If the personnel department phone 
rings shortly after the foreman has 
stepped out, Williams usually expects 
to hear the voice of his recently de- 
parted supervisor. “I think that’s our 
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boy,” he'll say, or: “Let me talk to 
you later on this one.” Both men 
learned long ago that each can be put 
on the hook by announcing final de- 
cisions in the presence of the appli- 
cant. 

If the personnel man does it, then 
he hasn't had the benefit of the fore- 
man’s confidential appraisal. The 
requested visit has become meaning- 
less. If the foreman spurts out the 
“come to work” order, he can cause 
embarrassment to the personnel man, 
who may have detected something, as 
an observer in this final interview, 
that hadn’t previously been brought 
to light. 

A modern-day wise man once said: 
“All too frequently it is only when 
the gang is up in arms, and stages 
a walkout—only then do many of us 
stop to think about human relations. 
Although the experience of Drake 
with the stock chaser might properly 
be classified as lack of follow-up, 
certainly it is also basically the lack 
of good human relations. 

Drake thought it important 
enough to get the right man on the 
right job when he came down to the 
personnel office during the pre-hiring 
interview. But atter the stock chaser 
was put on the payroll, he somehow 
became not quite as important as the 
current production problem, tool 
order, or adherence to a rush ship- 
ping schedule. Drake not only failed 
to ask the man how he was getting 
along on the job, he also failed to 
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make inquiries of his older, trusted 
employees who could have given 
honest information about the new 
employee. 

Certainly Drake had been uncon- 
sciously aware that things were not 
going as well as they could have been, 
and he finally blew his top the day 
the newcomer packed for shipment 
several thousand dollars worth of the 
wrong parts to a good customer. In- 
cidentally, Drake's problem of “being 
stuck with a ringer” was neatly 
solved a month later, when the stock 
chaser moved out of town. 

Some supervisors are inclined to 
go tO Opposite extremes when it 
comes to taking on new people. A 
few like to sit in with the personnel 
man, to learn every conceivable thing 
there is to know about an applicant. 
Another will merely say “Get me five 
new ones.” 

It is by no means advocated here 
that the foreman take over the func- 
tions of the personnel department. 
However, if that foreman has had 
several unsatisfactory experiences 
with new people, he would do well 
to have an informal conference with 
his personnel man: Tell him what 
you want, and why you want it. 

Too often the personnel man is 
an academic product of one of our 
universities, sufficiently schooled in 
psychology, economics, and _person- 
nel administration, yet without an 
adequate apprenticeship in an indus- 
trial environment. Certainly he is 
intelligent enough to realize that 
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you're in business to build a product 
and to make a profit, and that certain 
things are needed to accomplish this 
end. 

Skills are required. Certain pieces 
of equipment and tools are needed. 
Some of these the company will sup- 
ply. If you are looking for a setup 
man, tell your hiring officer to hold 
out for a fellow who owns and knows 
how to use the proper tools of his 
trade. By the same token, a machine 
hand does not have to come loaded 
down with a tool and die maker's 
paraphernalia. 

Desired physical characteristics, ac- 
cording to physical demands of the 
job, should be in your personnel 
requisition. Yes, and if a particular 
job vacancy will not require an em- 
ployee of exceptional intelligence, let 
your personnel department know 
about it. 

After all, one of the easiest ways 
to build a bad turnover rate is to put 
a bright young college man on a 
boresome, repetitive task. Make sure 
your personnel department checks 
references. 

This is one of the oldest and most 
teliable tools at the disposal of the 
personnel man today. Yet, too many 
companies are inclined to bypass this 
elective means of weeding out un- 
desirables before they're hired. 

One company recently had diffi- 
culty with a young man they'd hired 
aa trainee. He'd just gotten out 
of the Army, having served a 4-year 
hitch that began when he was 20. 


The personnel man thought it irrele- 
vant to inquire as to the young man’s 
activities between high school and 
enlistment. The youth was an ideal 
employee during his probationary 
period, then became something of a 
bad actor after his 30th day. 

The company got rid of him when 
the problem employee had been ab- 
sent for two consecutive days, for it 
was at this juncture that the local 
law enforcement agency called. 
They'd been holding the man for 
probation violation, and for being 
involved in a purse snatching, and 
hit-run accident. 

If the previous employment listed 
doesn’t “ring right” on a person you 
want to hire—if the jobs listed are 
all with out-of-town firms or defunct 
companies, by all means see to it 
that your personnel department 
makes a check on the applicant's 
background through some _profes- 
sional agency. Credit bureaus, pro- 
fessional detective agencies, and the 
local branch of your federal employ- 
ment office will gladly fill you in on 
any blank spots. And do not mini- 
mize the importance of checking per- 
sonal references. These sources are 
sometimes surprisingly frank. 

Pre-employment physicals are an- 
other wise investment. Find out if 
physical examinations have been 
made a part of your company’s hiring 
policy. If not, it would be a good 
idea to encourage adoption of this 
safegiiard measure. They will pay 


you many times over their initial 


$4 to $6 cost. 
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It is a painful experience to hire 
a woman, train her, grow to depend 
on her, when all along she knows 
what your undiscerning eye has not 
detected—that she is to enter a ma- 
ternity ward six to seven months 
hence. Persons with bad eyesight, bad 
hearing, defective hearts and other 
organic disorders can be a burden on 
your department, and are sure to 
cost the company money in the fu- 
ture. 

An incident that occurred recently 
in an Ohio plant had to do with fill- 
ing a watchman vacancy. The job 
required no more skill than to be able 
to adequately maintain a measure of 
plant security when the production 
workers were gone. 

One man, who seemed an ideal 
applicant, checked out perfectly for 
the job. He had a good past record 
of long-term employment with an- 
other firm, and was out of work now 
only because his former employer 
had gone out of business. He'd had 
no serious accidents (he said) and 
no serious illnesses. He had been on 
the job every day as an assistant to 
the head guard at the main gate. 

This applicant was badly needed 
by the plant where he applied. The 
personnel man placed heavy reliance 
on the sincerity and honesty of the 
man’s statements. He admired the 
attentiveness of the applicant, noting 
that his eyes never once strayed dur- 
ing the course of the interview. Ac- 
cordingly, when it was discovered 
that the plant physician was com- 
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pletely booked for physical examina- 
tions, the personnel man made a few 
casual inquiries about hernias, heart 
conditions, back troubles, etc. When 
the applicant avowed he'd had none 
of these ailments, the personnel man- 
ager told him to report for work the 
following day. He would work alone 
in his building on the mid- to eight. 

An explosion occurred in the ad- 
joining forge shop during the new 
man’s first tour of duty. The forge. 
shop supervisor got on the phone in 
a frantic effort to call the new watch- 
man and ask him to back out the 
company ambulance. The call was 
never answered, and an_ injured 
worker perished for lack of immedi- 
ate medical attention. An investiga- 
tion two days later brought out the 
fact that the watchman was stone 
deaf. His extreme attentiveness dur- 
ing the hiring interview had enabled 
him to read the personnel manager's 
lips. 

Probably you feel that being over- 
ly curious about the personnel man’s 
job may lead to ill feeling. You back 
away from anything that remotely 
appears like trespassing on another 
man’s territory—anything tha 
smacks of telling him how to ma 
his job. 

But by expressing a sincere interest 
in his phase of the company’s opera: 
tion, you will be complimenting 4 
man who is there to do right by your 
department. Chances are he will 
welcome openly your suggestions 
along the lines of getting the right 
man for the right job. 
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MICHIGAN’S 
$1 MILLION 
MIRACLE 


A new look at what 
the automobile and 
its allied industries 
did for the state of 
Michigan. 
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by Ben Berkey 


“MILLION” was the magic num- 
A ber that put Michigan on the 
automotive map of America. For 
it is estimated that if all the auto- 
mobile manufacturers who gave birth 
to their particular cars at the turn of 
the century would have pooled their 
assets, the total would have come out 
to about a million dollars! 

Since the spring of 1796, when 
Detroit was in the hands of the 
British, both city and state saw many 
unique and unusual ventures take 
root and blossom under the patient 
and loving hands of its citizens, but 
none was more bizarre nor seemed 
more impractical at the time than 
the automobile. 

After two false starts, Henry Ford, 
most aggressive of all automotive en- 
thusiasts at the time, succeeded in 
perfecting his automobile. The city 
of Detroit became the nucleus of an 
industry that was just beginning to 
take hold in America—the manv- 
facturing of automobiles, especially 
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when the Olds Motor Works an- 
nounced that it was capable of pro- 
ducing over 4,000 cars. This was 
in 1902. In that same year, Detroit 
held its first automobile show and it 
roved to be a decided success. 

In 1903, the Olds Motor Works 
manufactured and sold the then un- 
heard of total of 10,000 cars. The 
Cadillac Co. also climbed on the 
automotive bandwagon with their 
car and added new laurels to the 
state of Michigan. 

In June of that year, Henry Ford, 
confident that he had reached the 
pinnacle of achievement with his 
automobile, located his most enthu- 
siastic sponsor, a businessman named 
Alexander Malcomson, who with his 
friend James Couzens, organized the 
original Ford Motor Co. 

Shortly after that, two brothers, 
John and Horace Dodge, inspired by 
the automotive interest that was 
sweeping the state of Michigan, de- 
cided to bring their creation, the 
Dodge, on the market. 

The Dodge Motor Co. became so 
successful a venture that, at the death 
of both brothers, the company was 
sold for seventy million dollars. 

In the beginning, the manufactur- 
ing plants that dotted the state of 
Michigan were, at best, makeshift 
buildings, composed mostly of sheet 
ion and wood. The executives and 
personnel who labored to produce 
automobiles used the crudest of tools 
and dies and equipment. 

Capital was hard to get. Often it 
took all they had scraped together 


to put a single car on exhibition for 
prospective dealers. 

With business in a state of flux, 
the automobile manufacturers 
worked on small margins and 
seemed content. Then, a bombshell 
dropped on the peaceful automotive 
industry. An inventor in Rochester, 
New York, one George Baldwin 
Selden, accused all the automobile 
manufacturers of infringing on his 
patent of the engine. The manu- 
facturers saw no way out, and pro- 
ceeded to pay the inventor royalties 
for the use of the patent. 

The Ford Motor Co., however, 
refused to pay a penny in royalties, 
terming the accusation illegal. The 
case was taken to court, and after 
years of court battles, the higher 
court came forth with a decision in 
favor of Henry Ford’s company. This 
was in 1911, and it was ruled that 
practically no motor manufactured 
by the automobile industry infringed 
on the Selden patent. 

About this time, few automobile 
manufacturers entertained the idea of 
building cars on a mass production 
basis. They placed their emphasis 
instead on a limited market for their 
product. But many things worked 
against progress of the automobile. 
Bad roads were everywhere, and 
service almost impossible to get, 
while high prices discouraged the 
public from accepting this new mode 
of travel. 

Two years earlier, William C. 
Durant of the Buick Co., offered to 
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buy the Ford plants for $8,000,000, 
but was turned down by the bankers 
with the advice that it was not worth 
that much money. Durant had al- 
ready purchased the Cadillac, Olds- 
mobile and Oakland plants. With 
Buick, this group eventually became 
General Motors, the colossus of the 
automotive industry. 

A small group of men, with a 
genius for automotive leadership, 
emerged as financial giants in those 
days. Among them were Walter P. 
Chrysler, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. the 
Fisher Brothers, William S. Knudsen, 
and Charles F. Kettering, with the 
latter inventing the self-starter, a 
mechanical device engineers  in- 
formed him could not possibly suc- 
ceed. 

In the years that followed, the 
automotive industry brought to 
American life its greatest economic 
freedom. America’s automobile in- 
dustries have led and surpassed those 
all over the civilized world, until, in 
today’s atomic age they are looked 
upon as a miracle of enterprise, in- 
itiative and ingenuity. 

But the picture was not so bright 
in the days when Michigan’s laws 
threatened to make automobile driv- 
ing and riding a burden rather than 
a pleasure. When little more than 
a trickle of automobiles clogged the 
highways and byways of the state 
of Michigan, a law required that an 
attendant walk ahead of any “horse- 
less carriage” to warn drivers of 
horse carriages, and those on horse- 
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back, of its approach. The car had 
to be stopped while the attendan 
held the reins of the horse or horses, 
and led them past the chugging 
motor-car. 

At night, all attendants were te. 
quired to carry red lanterns. Bur, 
strange to say, these regulations did 
little to stop new automobile man- 
ufacturers from getting into the 
field, with most of them choosing 
Detroit as their manufacturing base 
of operations. 

Among them were the Saxon, the 
Flanders, or the Bush, the Abborr, 
and in other parts of Michigan were 
manufactured the Roamer, the Sagi- 
naw, the Marquette, the Earl, the 
Lion, the Wills-St. Claire and others. 

The first act regulating the use of 
automobiles by private drivers in 
Michigan was passed by the legis. 
lature in 1905, with each owner- 
driver registering his car with the 
secretary of state. 

Since the advent of the automo- 
bile, Michigan has remained the focal 
point of the automotive industry, and 
Detroit and Flint remain the center 
of interest where new trends and 
developments and styles originate. 

The motor age was perhaps the 
reason for the state of Michigan's 
sudden interest in developing her 
highways and roads. Early pioneer 
trails that had become roads, and 
then improved, had soon developed 
into four of the most important high- 
ways running out of Detroit. 

As early as 1824, Congress appro- 
priated $20,000 for a road between 
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Detroit and Toledo, and three years The State of Michigan was respon- 
later, a similar amount was appro- sible for pioneering many highway 
priated for a connecting link berween and road developments. The first was 
Detroit and Chicago. the rural concrete road, laid down 

Soon after Michigan was ad- in Wayne county in 1909, and later 
mitted to the Union in 1837, con- adopted as the uniform unit of meas- 
struction work on roads stopped urement of 20 feet as the ideal width 
altogether. In 1870, competition for pavements, and 100 feet or more 
from railroads brought about a grad- for right-of-ways. 
ual decline in road building. The Michigan's construction engineeers 
bicycle craze in 1893, however, was also pioneered in the use of oil and 
the cause of new interest in good chemicals for laying dust; the study 
roads and in that year a law was of sub-soils; the study of snow-re- 
passed which permitted any county moval; the beautification of road- 
to appoint a county road commis- sides; the establishment of roadside 
sioner and to establish an agency to parks and picnic sites, and made all 
make a study of road conditions and these betterments convenient to auto- 
to report on its future development. mobile travel. 

Michigan’s first State Highway The roll-call of tributes to Michi- 
Department was established in 1905, gan’s inspired leadership in the auto- 
with Senator Horatio Earle at its motive industry is endless, but per- 
head. At his suggestion the state haps the most enduring sign of the 
instituted measures to license auto- success of motor transportation in 
mobile drivers, with the revenue to today’s atomic age, is a symbol 
be used for the development of its known to millions all over the civi- 
highways. lized world—F.O.B. Detroit, U.S.A.! 





Poverty can be defined as a miserable state which deprives people 
of many things which they are better off without. 





WORRY is like a rocking chair: it will give you something to do but it 
won't get you anywhere. 





There is only one proof of ability—action. 
-—Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 





Dentist: “I thought you said this tooth hadn't been filled before? I fd 
traces of gold on my drill.” 
Patient (feebly): “Perhaps you've struck my collar button.” 
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“Tf it's the dinner, we'll eat out. If it’s the house, it’s insured. 
If it’s your temper, I'll come home later.” 
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EXPENSIVE 


by E. M. Marshall 














we THAT locating qualified workers can be correctly likened 
to finding needles in haystacks, some firms having excellent 
methods for attracting talented college graduates are learning the 
hard way that such employees do not always remain long enough 
to pay for their training. 


Just a little questioning among 
these highly skilled folks proved 
quite enlightening to one such firm, 
because the reasons given for leav- 
ing did not lie in bigger salaries, nor 
in the type of work preferred. But 
it did lie in a wish to obtain differ- 
ent surroundings—quieter ones, in 
almost every instance! 

The English philosopher, Herbert 
Spencer, once declared: “You may 
gauge a man’s intellectual capacity 
by the degree of his tolerance of 
unnecessary noise.” 

“It's the noise. I can’t work in 
such a din. Even a few minutes of 
concentration is impossible in all 





that racket,” a scientist declared, 
frowning. (His quarters had been 
near a drop forge, and both New 
York and Wisconsin courts have 
awarded compensation to drop forg- 
ers on account of deafness caused by 
their job.) 

“I had continual headaches from 
the racket, lost weight and decided 
I'd have to find somewhere else to 
work,” a nurse, whose office had 
been in a very noisy part of a fac- 
tory, stated. 

“My boss was always bellowing,” 
a physicist growled. “He began in 
an outside job and that’s what he 
had done in the field, so that’s what 
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he kept right on doing in the office 
—yelling.” 

Frederick C. Bartlett in his book, 
“The Problem of Noise,” gives this 
explanation: “Persons who are bad- 
ly adjusted to life, being perhaps run 
down, worried or thwarted, or at- 
tempting too much or too little, of- 
ten complain of noise when their 
distress really has fundamentally 
other and deeper psychological 
causes. Their condition is not likely 
to be permanently improved unless 
the noise is reduced.” 

A. H. Davis, D. Sc., principal 
scientific officer in the Physics De- 
partment of the National Physical 
Laboratory, in his book, “Noise,” 
says: “Doctors have found such 
serious cumulative effects growing 
from noise that disturbs sleep as 
failing health and efficiency. Highly 
sensitive neurasthenic conditions are 
finally reached by such exhausted 
folks.” 

Other conclusions of Mr. Davis 
are that “the disturbance of work 
due to noise is greatest when con- 
centration is most intense and pro- 
longed, so that it seems almost as 
though our reactions to noise cause 
a drain on our energy. This loss is 
least tolerated when our task re- 
quires every ounce of mental force 
we can apply.” 

The work D. A. Laird did with 
sound provides more evidence that 
sound has an effect upon various 
aspects of physical ability. His ex- 
periments proved that listening to 
jazz slightly increased physical 
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strength of a grip; that noise re 
duced the quickness with which a 
person could respond, and the ability 
to become habituated to noise de. 
pended on the type of sound; that 
noise interferes with simple mental 
functions such as adding, memoriz- 
ing and performing psychological in. 
telligence tests. He was not quite 
so certain but that noise had in. 
creased sensations of smell, increased 
normal ability to distinguish slight 
changes in color or that noise did 
not sharpen our other senses to a 
surprising extent by stimulating our 
protective instincts! 

Most employers have always 
realized that to do their best think- 
ing they needed quiet. Perhaps that 
is why so many executives, includ- 
ing President Eisenhower, have 
taken up golf in order to have a 
little quiet in which to get a proper 
perspective on problems which need 
to be solved. 

But what many of them were not 
aware of is that noise decreases 
working efficiency im everyone, that 
noise cuts down production even in 
quite simple jobs requiring little or 
no mental effort! 

Time studies taken in clamorous 
surroundings prove that noise is a 
factor which tires workers so that 
skilled ones do not turn out as much 
work as they will in quiet surround- 
ings, and that unskilled ones find it 
harder to learn than when taught 
where they can readily hear every- 
thing the instructor says. The effort 
they make to hear above the noise 
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of machinery proves tiring and so 
shows up in fewer units of products, 
and well as in faulty work habits 
that sometimes go undetected and 
may even be dangerous. 

Yet a few fortunate souls (and 
city editors often are among them) 
seem to be endowed with enough 
concentration so that they can lose 
themselves in whatever they are do- 
ing, and apparently be deaf to the 
tumult around them. But this obliv- 
ion is dearly bought. Such ailments 
as nervous disorders, heart ailments, 
ulcers and irascible dispositions af- 
flict a large percentage of such cre- 
ative workers. 

And new medical experiments in- 
dicate that these ailments result from 
demands their body makes for such 
simple things as peace and quiet. 
To go at top speed, to be con- 
tinually in high gear, wears out any 
machine, even one lubricated with 
the finest oil and run by the most 
expensive fuel. The body is a most 
efficient machine—yet it, too, will 
not take gruelling punishment con- 
tinually without protesting. 


There are not yet too many sta- 
tistics available as to how great a 
part noise is playing in even the 
matter of keeping qualified workers 
—much less to prove that if pro- 
duction lags, noise may be the 
reason. Such facts as are available 
have often come about as much from 
chance as from actual company plan- 
ning, but they are proof positive 
that quiet pays immeasurably. 
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One firm which had an assembling 
department next to a boiler shop 
moved the department into quieter 
quarters with these astounding re- 
sults: output increased 37.5 per 
cent and rejections dropped from 75 
to seven per cent! 

Just as one swallow doesn’t make 
a summer, neither will such statistics. 
But other companies, aware for the 
first time of the price noise is cost- 
ing, are doing their best to achieve 
more quiet “all along the line.” 

Though lacking a _ permanent 
standard for learning how much 
noise must be tolerated even under 
the most favorable conditions in any 
busy plant, most firms are striving 
to hold all noise to a minimum and 
to seal off especially noisy operations 
so that only those employed in such 
departments will have to undergo 
the clamour. Sometimes this is a 
simple matter, but oftener, it proves 
most baffling. 

When machines are not kept 
properly lubricated and adjusted, the 
maintenance crews are often re- 
sponsible for the ensuing din. These 
crews need to be coached on the 
value of achieving quieter surround- 
ings throughout the plant. When 
they take pride in doing their part 
in boosting production by providing 
needed quiet, the well-being of the 
employees will show up in more 
units of perfect work and in health- 
ier, happier workers—loyal to their 
company and not easily lured away 
to other firms. 








ERRORS: 


Destructive 


or 


Constructive? 


by John C. Downing 


HE OTHER day our product de- 
T sign department made an error. 
We issued a “check-copy” print as 
a final design available for manufac- 
ture and sale. This was the direct 
opposite from our intent. At that 
particular stage of development, the 
product was a “dog” requiring alter- 
ation and revision, through consul- 
tation with the customer, before it 
could be issued as a bona fide design. 


As soon as the error was discov- 
ered, we issued a letter recalling all 
the prints and took the necessary 
steps to rectify the mistake. Any one 
familiar with production engineer- 
ing knows what confusion can result 
when change-orders are released 
ahead of schedule or before the parts 
are available for the new or im- 
proved model change. 

Errors are peculiar, frustrating and 
many times elusive quirks, faux pas 
or boo-booes that forever plague hu- 
man efforts. Only nature and animal 
instinct seem to be able to keep 
everything else around us in line and 




























order with very few errors. But 
whenever people do something, 
whether it be work or play, we soon 
find ourselves struggling our way 
through a web or sea of errors in 
order to accomplish the end results. 

Errors may result from wrong 
thinking, misunderstood procedures, 
improper instructions, poor judg- 
ment, incorrect action, weak com- 
munications or faulty decisions. Er- 
rors even arise from plain omission, 
that is, doing nothing when some- 
thing should have been done. The 
consequences of errors can be minor, 
serious, humorous, accidental or a- 
mulative. 


A friend of mine not too long ago 
started out to work—impeccably 
dressed with snow white dress shirt 
buttoned at the collar, gold-plated tie 
clasp in place, but—no tie. The 
first time I ever bowled on-the-green, 
I started the delivery of a perfect 
bowl. As soon as the bowl left my 
hand, I realized and so did my team- 
mates, that I had made an error. The 
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bowl curled beautifully, ending up on 
the next green, which certainly 
helped our opponents. 

On the last Friday the 13th I put 
the business end of a Parker Pen in 
my shirt pocket, uncapped, where it 
remained for five minutes, seeping 
through the outer layer, then the 
inner layer of cloth and then on to 
me before I discovered it. Goodbye, 
shir-—and a pleasant evening at 
home. Since that day a plastic shirt- 
pocket insert has become part of my 
daily apparel. 

Errors may make life interesting, 
the game exciting, and they may 
add zest to business competition if 
we recognize their value and deal 
with them in the proper manner. 
Winners make the best of their 
errors, attempt to make them advan- 
tageous and strive to reduce them to 
a minimum. 

From every error a lesson should 
be gained to prevent a repeat or to 
strengthen the team effort or busi- 
ness procedure so that if they do oc- 
cur again, the results are minimized. 

In the design of automatic con- 
trol equipment various features are 
incorporated to correct errors. Er- 
tors occur from the changing physi- 
tal state of things such as pressure, 
temperature, humidity, windage, ex- 
pansion or contraction. 

Errors may result from mechanical 
play, linkage arc, inherent time-lag, 
gear backlash, relay feedback, or 
plain friction. 
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If these errors are not corrected 
through compensating means or Cir- 
cuits, the errors may accumulate so 
that the whole control system is up- 
set and it dictates a “zig” when it 
should “zag” or it prints a positive 
answer when the result should be 
“in-the-red.” 

Let us not sit back and hope that 
all our modern electronic equipment 
being installed in many of our plants 
today will answer all our problems 
or correct our errors. This equipment 
will only be as correct and free of 
errors as our knowledge of the facts 
which we put into the machines, and 
the skill of the operators who check 
out the circuits, punch cards and 
push buttons. 

After a mechanical business office 
is put into motion we may still have 
people conducting emergency busi- 
ness by word of mouth via phone 
calls. Therefore, a trial order for 
say a dozen samples in a non- 
standard material or shape can snow- 
ball from one person to another so 
that the machine will print sufficient 
production orders to make 12,000 
articles. What disposition will be 
given to the 11,988 non-standard 
parts or products if the trial is not 
successful? 

Fantastic, you say? Many of us 
read in the papers this past summer 
about the story concerning a New 
York perfumer. It seemed that a 
good customer of his sent a check to 
cover an invoice of $400. The 
check was made out in the amount 
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of $8,000,000. The check was re- in the daily path for each one 
turned with regret. A machine error of us. How do we as management 
or human error? men deal with them? Do we accept 

Yes, errors are peculiar, frustrat- them as a necessary evil or do we 
ing, pesky things that form hurdles do something about them? 





Wealth is not only what you Have, but it is also what you Are. 


Another Year Has Gone; what did you get out of it? Another Year | 
Coming; what are you going to put into it? Happy New Year. 


Time wasted is existence; used, it’s life. 





we §=©6Er Reprints for Sale! “Wag 


So great has been the demand for reprints of the 
June, 1956, MANAGE article on “The Importance 
of the Wife in Executive Development” that the 
NMA has had it reprinted in booklet form. Copies 
are available in any quantity at five cents per 
booklet. 


These booklets are ideal for Ladies Night favors, 
for general distribution to club members’ wives, or 
for sending home with members to give to their 
wives—compliments of the club. 


Orders should be sent to: NMA Headquarters, 
Reprint Department, 321 West First Street, Dayton 
2, Ohio. 
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“What's that, Spooner, 





-.. the molten metal mambo?” 
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gwd PORTER had a will of her own, and when she decided that 
her interpretation of company rules was more sensible than her 


A Supervisor's Guide to Intelligent Labor Relations 


ACT 


on 


FACT 


by James Black 


supervisor's idea of what they meant, she acted accordingly. 


Peggy wanted a winter vacation. 
She believed that under the union 
contract she was entitled to it. The 
supervisor, after consultation with 
his boss, denied her request. Peggy 
went vacationing anyway. When she 
returned she found management was 
prepared to “miss her around there.” 
That's the background for her griev- 
ance. Soon an arbitrator was hear- 
ing all about Peggy’s trip. 

Before we examine the pros and 
cons of the argument, shall we take 
a look at the vacation clause that 
was written into the labor agree- 
ment? It read like this: “For the 
period from May 31, 1954 through 
May 28, 1955, all full-time employ- 
ees shall be entitled to one week's 
vacation with forty-two and one-half 
(4214) hours straight time pay after 
one year of continuous service, and 








to two weeks’ vacation with eighty- 
five (85) hours straight time pay 
after two years of continuous serv- 
ice.” 

Peggy began her job in January 
of 1953, and had been on it until 
February of 1955. From the stand- 
point of time served, she was en- 
titled to a two-week vacation. No 


argument there. Management ad- 
mitted it. But there was more to 
the story. So let’s go back to the 


beginning and see what happened. 
Then we can decide if Peggy was 
right, or whether her foreman used 
good judgment in terminating her. 

It was in early January, 1955, that 
Peggy Porter asked the business 
agent of her union if she was eligible 
for a vacation. 

“You have two weeks coming to 
you,” he replied. 
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He then suggested that when she 
wanted to take the time she should 
give management 30 days notice. 

This Peggy did. She saw her su- 
pervisor and inquired, “Is it all right 
if I take my vacation during the 
winter months?” 

“I don’t see why not,” he an- 
swered. “Of course, I'll have to clear 
it with the department head, but I 
think it can be arranged. When do 
you want to go?” 

‘Td like to leave February 28,” 
said Peggy. “My husband is taking 
his vacation then, and we have plans 
all made.” 

Two weeks later Peggy's boss 
learned that the company was plan- 
ning a large promotional sale to take 
place during the period when Peggy 
hoped to be away. He was told he 
would need additional help in his 
department to take care of the in- 
creased volume of business. Still, he 
did not see why this would interfere 
with the plans of Peggy Porter. At 
this point, however, he had not offi- 
cially put in her request with man- 
agement. Peggy thought everything 
was all right. 

On February 15 the business agent 
of the union saw her and said he 
believed her request for a vacation 
would be granted. He was wrong. 
The very next day, when Peggy's boss 
fnally asked his superior if she could 
uke time off starting February 28, 
he was told, “By no means. The sale 
warts on February 17, and nobody, 
but nobody! can take a vacation 
while it lasts.” 


When Peggy got the news she 
didn’t like it. Sale or no sale, she 
had made her plans and she expected 
to go through with them. She didn’t 
say anything to her boss or to his 
superior, but she did hotfoot it to 
the union business agent. He called 
the personnel manager to see if any- 
thing could be done, but was in- 
formed the only way Peggy could 
take a vacation during the period of 
the sale was “to quit.” 

Shortly after that the union official 
repeated to Peggy his conversation 
with the personnel manager. 

“Look,” she said, “my husband and 
I have made plans. We intend to 
take our vacation.” 

“Don’t worry,” the business agent 
replied. “If there is any trouble 
when you come back, I'll fight it.” 

“Thanks,” said Peggy. “I'll leave 
on February 28 and I'll be back on 
March 15.” 

She did just that, too. Collecting 
her wages on February 25, the last 
day of her employment, she noticed 
that her vacation check was not in- 
cluded. That didn’t stop her. Peggy 
was vacation-bound. 

When she did not report to work 
the following week her foreman tele- 
phoned her home, but the line was 
busy. He did not repeat the call. 
Soon afterward the personnel mana- 
ger mailed Peggy a letter. It said, 
“We have tried to reach you by tele- 
phone but have been unable to do so. 
This is to notify you that you are on 
unauthorized leave of absence. 

“You knew that due to our special 
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sales promotion it was necessary to 
deny all vacation requests. You did 
not report to work on a regularly 
scheduled work day. Your action 
gives us no alternative but to sepa- 
rate you from our employ.” 

True, Peggy didn’t get the letter 
until she returned home. When she 
read it she called the union business 
agent who, as a result of what she 
said, wrote a letter himself—a letter 
to the company. The gist of it was 
that Peggy had started her vacation 
on February 28 for two weeks as 
per Article 10 of the union agree- 
ment. He added she had asked for 
the vacation in January, but had re- 
ceived no definite reply. She had 
made a similar request in February, 
but had heard nothing until her re- 
quest was denied because of the sales 
campaign. Peggy, said the business 
agent, had then told the company she 
planned to leave on February 28, as 
she was entitled to do, and that she 
would report back to work on March 
15. 

Bright and early on that day, as 
good as her word, Peggy came to 
work, but her time card was not in 
the rack. 

“Peggy, you are through,” her su- 
pervisor told her. 

Now it was up to the business 
agent to make good on the backing 
he had promised. He filed a griev- 
vance in her behalf. It finally reached 
an arbitrator. This is the argument 
the union made in defense of Peggy. 

“This employee was entitled to a 


January 


vacation under the union agreement, 
and she had a right to plan ahead for 
that vacation. The company should 
have worked out a reasonable ar. 
rangement with her so she could take 
it. The reason for the misunder. 
standing was due to management's 
failure to make a decision. It never 
gave the employee a definite answer 
to her question until it was too late 
for her to change her plans, so she 
was fully justified in exercising her 
rights under the labor contract. Be- 
cause she did not know where she 
stood, and because her plans had 
long been made, she had no other 
choice but to go when she did. Her 
punishment is unfair. She should 
be reinstated in her job.” 

“This case is not even arbitrable,” 
replied the company. “The union 
did not file its complaint within five 
days as the contract required. Fur- 
thermore, the company has the right 
to schedule the vacations of its em- 
ployees, under the terms of the 
union agreement. (Here the com- 
pany referred to the management 
rights provision.) Peggy Porter had 
not been given permission to leave 
when she did; in fact, the evidence 
clearly shows she had been denied 
that permission.” 

When the arguments were con- 
cluded, the arbitrator had some def- 
nite facts on which to act. It was 
evident Peggy's supervisor didn't 
knock himself out to get an answer 
to her request. He had even en- 
couraged her to believe that it would 
be approved. 
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On the other hand, when he told 
her he thought management would 
approve her vacation, he did not 
know that a sale was scheduled for 
the time she wished to be absent. 
Besides, was Peggy justified in acting 
independently, trusting her own in- 
terpretation of the union contract, 
when a management decision was not 
to her liking, and then expect to be 
reinstated in her job? You can 
imagine what that would do to dis- 
cipline in a company. 

Here is what the arbitrator said. 
“The case is arbitrable. If the com- 
pany did not believe it was arbitrable, 
it should not have accepted the 
grievance in the first place. But the 
record shows that Peggy Porter asked 
for a vacation at a specific time, and 
that her request was refused. What's 
more, Peggy knew it had been re- 
fused. The testimony corroborates 
this fact, so does the letter the busi- 
ness agent wrote to the personnel 
manager. 

“The business agent knew what 
the consequences might be for Peggy. 
He had been told by the personnel 
director that the only way she could 
take her vacation during the sales 
campaign was ‘to quit.’ Nevertheless 
he advised her to go ahead and as- 
sured her he would ‘fight’ her case. 

“Peggy took her vacation without 
permission and contrary to the ex- 
pressed refusal of the employer. 
Under the union provision that the 
company has ‘the right to establish 
and maintain rules and regulations 


covering the operation of the stores, 
a violation of which shall be among 
the causes for discharge, management 
is justified, in the absence of a spe- 
cific vacation period, in establishing 
vacation periods for its employees.’ 
Peggy broke the rules. She did it 
knowingly and defiantly. Her ter- 
mination was for cause.” 

Peggy lost her job. And she de- 
served it. She was a victim of her 
own willfulness and the bad advice 
of her union representative, who evi- 
dently believed he could throw a 
great deal more weight around the 
company than proved possible. But 
the business agent’s bad judgment 
was no help to Peggy. 

While it is easy to second guess, 
perhaps she was also a victim of lax 
leadership on the part of her super- 
visor. He had an opportunity to 
show real foremanship, and he didn’t 
take advantage of it—at least so far 
as the record shows. In the first 
place, he took his time about getting 
an answer to her request. 

Had he acted immediately he 
would probably have learned of the 
sales campaign scheduled to start 
about the date that Peggy wanted off, 
and he could have told her in time 
for her to change her plans. It is 
only human to be disappointed when 
you have your plans all made and 
then at the last minute must rear- 
range them, so we can understand 
Peggy if we can't excuse her. If 
the foreman had established a close 
relationship with his employes, he 
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might have been able to talk Peggy 
out of her decision to go ahead de- 
spite the consequences. 

“I know you are disappointed,” he 
could have said. “Perhaps we can 
telephone your husband’s company 
and tell his boss what happened. 
Then maybe your husband can 
change his vacation to a time that 
will suit you both. Your union rep- 
resentative is not giving you the best 
advice. He doesn’t have much to 
lose if he’s wrong—only an argu- 
ment. Your job is on the line.” 

Of course, this might not have 
worked, and perhaps the foreman did 
just that, although it is not in the 
record. 

Peggy got what was coming to her, 
for nobody can take the law or com- 
pany rules into his own hands and 
act as he pleases. Still, a foreman 
has a job of leadership. It is up to 
him to anticipate trouble and act 
wisely to head it off. The supervisor 
who practices intelligent human re- 
lations can avoid a great deal of 
grief—for himself and for impetuous 
or impulsive employees. That is 
why supervising is such a big respon- 
sibility, and that is why foremen 
must always do just a little bit more 
than their jobs if they want to be 
real foremen. Had Peggy's boss been 
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a good counselor her case might 
never have occurred. 

This case is based on an actual situation 
described in the LABOR RELATIONS RE. 
PORTER, June 29, 1955. 





FROM THE READERS 


To the Editor: 

... 1 have reviewed this (August 17) 
issue of COLLIER’S Magazine and found 
it in variance with editorial information 
(MANAGE, October issue, CAPITALISM 
A HOUSEHOLD WORD, page 7), and 
I am sure that you are interested in know- 
ing of this discrepancy. 

You will recall your editorial carried 
the following statement: 

“Tt is these down-to-earth Americans 
(those earning less than $7500 a year) 
who now own two-thirds of all common 
stock issued by American Corporations.” 

The statement in COLLIER’S, on which 
I presume you based your editorial, read 
as follows: 

“Two-thirds of the share holders of 
American Business are in households with 
incomes under $7500 per year.” 

L. W. McKenna 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Burbank, Calif. 


Mr. McKenna is correct and we ap- 
preciate his attentiveness to detail. MAN- 
AGE erred in so arbitrarily redistributing 
the stock editorially and we hope readers 
will take note that two-thirds of U. S. 
stockholders are in households with im 
comes of less than $7500 per year—not 
that all these average folks own two- 
thirds of all the stock.—ED. 





A problem child was becoming too well acquainted with the principal's 
office. One day the principal showed her annoyance. “This is the fifth time 


I've punished you this week. What have you to say for yourself?’ 


“I'm glad it’s Friday.” 


, 
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“Let's face it. We've got to build a better mousetrap.” 








DDIE DAVIS was in the hospital, and the specialists shook their 
E heads gravely. There was nothing to be done. 

Eddie had a lot of friends. In his great days as a society orchestra 
leader he had played for thousands upon thousands, and his bands 
had called on the services of many musicians. 


A big man in the music world— 
a former collegian with warm mem- 
ories of Eddie's friendship—heard of 
Eddie's illness and got together a 
group of Eddie’s musicians, and 
Eddie, too, to make music. They 
played some 27 well-loved numbers, 
pieces Eddie had helped make 
famous, and some recording equip- 
ment took it all down, just the way 
they played it. Eddie went back to 
the hospital, and then he died, long 
before his time. 


The record they made that day is 
out. It’s called “Stepping in Society,” 
and it's quite a success. The Ameri- 
can Cancer Society is getting a hand- 
some return from the money paid for 
the record. 

Would you say this is a little story 
that doesn’t belong in a column 
headed “Business Notebook”? Of 
course it does, because the record 
company—Columbia—is a business 
concern, and union musicians are 
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business men, and record-selling is 
big business, and so on. And busi- 
ness men have hearts, and warmth, 
and love, and perhaps some tears. 
Some of this is in the record—it 
lasts an hour or so—and some lives 
will be saved by the research it is 
making possible. 

There are plenty of men in busi- 
ness who go far beyond cold cash 
and account books. One who deals 
in— 

SINKERS AND COFFEE 

—is the ornery Mr. Black. Bill 
Black breaks all the rules. He’s the 
coffee roaster who urged the public 
not to buy coffee—his own Chock 
Full O' Nuts or any other brand— 
until prices dropped. Now he is 
arguing with the National Dunking 
Association, an industry trade group 
representing the doughnut manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Black, who has sold more than 
325,000,000 doughnuts at the rate 
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of 50,000 a day in his retail outlets, 
snorts at word from the doughnut 
association that its baker members 
are planning to cut the hole in the 
doughnut from five-eighths of an 
inch to three-eighths. This would 
make the outer rim thicker, they ex- 
plained, and dunkers so would have 
“better gripping.” 

Nonsense, said Mr. Black in effect. 
His doughnuts will continue to have 
a diameter of three-quarters of an 
inch at the hole and an over-all di- 
ameter of two and three-quarters 
inches. First off, he said he’d been 
checking and found only one in 900 
customers was a dunker. Further, of 
every three dunkers (that means 
2,700 customers in all) two were 
ashamed of dunking and dunked on 
the sly. 

“The reason we construct holes in 
doughnuts,” he said, “is to permit 
the shortening to be properly dis- 
tributed and to reach the center. 
Now, if you make the hole smaller, 
you increase the thickness. But 
doughnuts shouldn't be too thick be- 
cause increased thickness prevents 
the shortening from being evenly 
distributed. 

"In fact, it deteriorates the quality 
of a doughnut, since doughnut taste 
is in proportion to the amount of 
shortening it absorbs. That's why 
we will continue to bake doughnuts 
in the same ratio.” 

Mr. Black is a fighter for first 
things first, which is as it should be. 
You hear now and then of other 


upholders of principles of earlier 
days. Even— 


THE YANKEE PEDDLER 


—appears on the scene from time 
to time. Some days ago a transcon- 
tinental bus set out from Norwalk, 
Conn., on a two-year tour of the 
country to sell electrical connectors 
and other products to electrical, elec- 
tronic, aircraft and military manu- 
facturing plants. The bus, with a 
field engineer in charge, represents 
the Burndy Engineering Co. As it 
was “christened,” Gov. A. A. Ribi- 
coff had this to say: 

“You are going to be the Yankee 
peddler of the mid-20th century. I 
take off my hat to you because you 
are adopting tactics that were suc- 
cessful in colonial wars when men 
went out on the road peddling their 
wares.” 

Some businessmen sit in their 
offices and study sales charts and 
wonder why sales are dropping—and 
others go out and show the customers 
what they have to sell. Perhaps there 
should be more Yankee peddlers. 
This is not at all inconsistent with 
the rise of machines to direct produc- 
tion. If more workers are freed 
from the factory they can go into the 
all-important task of— 


ENLARGING SALES 

—by working in the fields of ad- 
vertising, promotion and the like, 
in addition to actual selling over the 
counter or as a modern-day Yankee 
peddler. The outlook for the future 
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is that we will have an increasing 
shortage of workers, not unemploy- 
ment, as the result of automation. 

In a recent speech Ralph J. Cordi- 
ner, president of the General Electric 
Co., suggested that automation was 
essential as “the only solution to 
our long-range problem of unem- 
ployment.” This was his answer to 
the often-heard charge that automa- 
tion carried a threat to jobs. It does 
end certain jobs when it substitutes 
a machine for a supervisor, but it 
adds many more than it takes away. 

It is the story of the harness leath- 
er industry all over again. When the 
automobile was chugging its first 
chugs people worried over what 
would happen to harness makers. 
When the electric light was intro- 
duced, there was concern over un- 
employment among the lamplighters 
who toured cities at dusk to turn on 
the gas. And when the phonograph 
began scratching, musicians were 
afraid it would put them out of bus- 
iness. There are many more in auto 
work than there ever were in the 
harness industry, and the same story 
is true of electric utilities and the 
music-recording business. Every ad- 
vance in mechanization is— 


A HELP TO LABOR 


—and most thinking labor leaders 
recognize the fact. Mr. Cordiner 
figures that in the next decade this 
country will need to step up produc- 
tion by 40 per cent but in that 
period, he says, we can look for only 
14 per cent more workers to do the 
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job. The answer is for each of us 
to put in more hours and work 
harder or, by some means such as 
automation, raise the amount each 
of us can produce in a given time. 
If the latter course, which seems the 
better one, is adopted, each of us will 
earn more and have more leisure 
time, which makes for a fuller and 
richer life. Can there be any doubt 
of automation’s benefit? 

Here's an example of how a tech. 
nological advance has— 


HELPED AN INDUSTRY 


—when it seemed clear that all it 
could possibly do was to reduce jobs 
drastically: 

The textile research laboratories 
came up with stretch yarns to re- 
place the ordinary fibers used in 
men’s hose. This meant that a single 
size, or perhaps two or three in cer- 
tain types, would fit everyone, as 
against a dozen or more to cover the 
full range of sizes. Further, the wear- 
ing qualities were so improved that 
the industry's outlook was bleak. 
Only a few sizes were needed, and 
far smaller production of them, since 
they lasted longer. 

The industry went to work on 
the problem created by the techno- 
logical advance. Manufacturers 
turned out many new styles and 
colors, and promoted them well. The 
met result is that men are buying 
more socks than ever, developing 4 
“wardrobe” of varied designs and 
hues. The buyers are happy over the 
better mileage they are getting and 
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the industry is enjoying larger vol- 
ume than it had had before the de- 
velopment in the laboratory that 
gloom-chasers thought would ruin 
the producers. 

Speaking of textiles, here’s a news 
note on— 


THE WHITE SALES 

—that traditionally follow Christ- 
mas. They will be held as usual 
this month, and the prices will be 
attractive. 

But: sheets and pillowcases won't 
stay at these prices long, and there 


will be fewer white sales with mark- 
downs of any consequence. The 
textile industry, which has been in a 
bad way in recent years, has been 
sitting up and taking nourishment. 
Increased wholesale quotations have 
just been put into effect by leading 
makers. They won't be noted in the 
price tags on goods at this month’s 
sales, for the most part, since most 
stores filled their needs before the 
advance. However, come time for 
the next white sales, the price tags 
will be adjusted upward. 








Plant expansion by auto-makers in the Cleveland area will soon make 
Ohio the second largest automotive state. General Motors is building a new 
Chevrolet assembly plant and Fisher Body factory at Lordstown east of Akron. 
Chrysler is putting up a stamping plant at Twinsburg between Akron and 
Cleveland. Ford will build an assembly plant near Lorain. People in the 
auto industry give three principal reasons for the growth: the prospect of 
completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, road transportation opened up by 
the new Ohio turnpike and nearby steel mills. 


“That Santa Claus guy sure messed up this detail,” said the draftee. 
"What's the beef?” asked his buddy. 
“Fifteen years ago I asked for a soldier suit and now I get it.” 


Demands for road-building materials and equipment are expected to reach 
the highest level in history in 1957 as a result of the multi-billion dollar 
Federal highway program. Demands for materials will increase by more 
than 20 per cent. This excludes new road construction by the states, and 
most states are expected to build new arteries to U.S. roads. 


The club bore was boasting of his ability to distinguish between different 
beverages. Finally one of the listeners took a flask from his pocket and 
asked the connoisseur to taste it and tell him what it was. The man took 
4 mouthful and promptly yelled, “Great Scott, that’s gasoline!” 

"I know,” came the curt reply, “but what brand?” 











The Oliver Management Club 
of Shelbyville, Ill. 


= 











) a twenty-hour weekend period 
in September, our Oliver Corpor- 
ation’s Shelbyville, Ill, plant, nor- 
mally a producer of fine farm equip- 
ment, turned playground-equipment 
manufacturer. The company un- 
doubtedly showed during that period 
its greatest margin of profit in rela- 
tion to its investment cost since P. T. 
Barnum hung his last sign. 

Opportunity for civic leadership 
service knocked at our 63-member 
Oliver Management Club door, and 
we didn’t waste time before taking 
advantage of it. A three-acre com- 
munity playground for children of 
5,000-population Shelbyville was 
built by the town, but after asphalt- 
ing a portion of the area the town 
had little money left for the necessary 
playground equipment. It was the 
world’s bleakest community play area 
for children. They could only play 
such games as tag and blind man’s 
bluff. Since the new community play- 
ground adjoined the Vine Street 
School, there were plenty of children 
looking longingly at the equipment- 
less play area. 


cre gt To 
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So the Oliver Management Club 
stepped in. 

Our members in purchasing and 
production control looked over stock 
equipment and materials ordinarily 
used for making hay-balers, field 
mowers, field rakes, soil testers and 
various types of other farm and de- 
fense equipment. They visualized 
sturdy swings, basketball goals, 
jungle gyms, teeter-totters, and so 
forth. 

As the plant closed down for the 
weekend on a Friday evening, 25 
members of the Management Club 
kept working—but at sawing steel 
and wood, driving lift-trucks, shap- 
ing steel pipe, and cutting sheet 
metal and wooden seats to specifi 
cation. At midnight they went home, 
dog-tired but anxious to get back 
to work with the entire club group 
at 7 a.m. Saturday. 

For eight and one-half hours on 
Saturday, the whole club welded, 
assembled, painted and transported 
playground equipment to the now 
not-so-barren Stagmeyer Community 
Playground. The Oliver-green play- 
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ground equipment brightened up not 
only the playground but also the face 
of every kid for miles around who 
climbed on board the stuff as soon 
as it was set up and tested. 

By dark in Shelbyville, there was 
approximately $1,500 worth of 
playground equipment in hot use. 
Kids were standing in line for turns. 
The town’s school and playground 
fund paid $302.81 to the Oliver Cor- 
poration for the basic materials. The 
Oliver Management Club, without 
actually spending a dime, contributed 


nearly $1,200 worth of time and 
know-how. 

When we pass the playground and 
see Shelbyville children healthfully, 
safely enjoying the equipment, every 
member of our club who helped put 
in that 610 man-hours feels repaid 
many times. Ours was a manage- 
ment team effort with both immedi- 
ate and long-range benefits from the 
development of good future genera- 
tions for our town. 

F. O. Bryson, President 
The Oliver Management Club 
Shelbyville, Ill. 





A welfare-pension fund in which the employer makes no contribution 
must sound like heresy to most union leaders today. 





The plan provides that a player with five years of major league service 
will receive $83 a month at the age of 50. This will increase to $175 a 
month for a ten-year man, $225 for a fifteen-year man and $275 for a 
twenty-year man. 

Under the present plan, which will terminate at the end of this year, a 
five-year man receives $50 a month and a ten-year man $100 a month. A 
$100 payment now is the maximum. 

There also are life insurance, hospitalization and disability benefits. 


All players will be required to pay $344 a year to be eligible for partici- 
pation. Heretofore a player was required to pay $250 a year, a sum matched 
by his club. 





When a woman finds she has nothing to do, she figures it’s a good 
time to catch up on her spending. 





Too many know how to say nothing; too few know when. 





| Here are the answers to “Test Your Word Sense” on page 18. | 
indudindediedidindatininindidieditenieiie 10-d, 11-c, 12-c. 
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CREDIT 
UNION 






































“If my credit was good, I wouldn't need a loan!” 
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How to Read a 
Speech Aloud 


Fourteenth of a series of articles 


(= 


¥@ 


USINESS and professional people 
B are often called on to read aloud 
a speech or technical paper which 
has been written by themselves or 
another. When such reading is well 
done, the results are stimulating and 
productive for both the speaker and 
his listeners. 

However, when the performer is 
slavishly chained to his manuscript, 
hobbling painfully from word to 
word, giving his listeners furtive 


“duty” glances or ignoring them com- 


pletely, perspiring with problems of 
“place” and meaning, the message of 
the address is overshadowed by the 
pathetic show of - incompetence. 

Fortunately, the ineffective oral 
reader can greatly improve his skill 
by attention to a few simple tech- 
niques. 


ONE—The first step in develop- 
ing oral reading skill is to know 
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thoroughly the aim or purpose of 
the speech to be read. Before oral 
presentation, the speaker should be 
able to state in a few words of his 
own what the address is about, what 
it is to accomplish. Such statements, 
or paraphrase, should not be in the 
language of the manuscript, but in 
the speaker's conversational language. 


TWO—The second step is to learn 
to read the words of the talk aloud 
as if they were one’s own ideas. Too 
often, particularly in the past, chil- 
dren in our schools were taught to 
read words aloud as units of sound, 
not as ideas. True, the teachers made 
some effort to have pupils read “with 
expression,” but the training con- 
sisted largely of drilling to let the 
voice “fall” or “drop” if there were 
a period at the end of the sentence, 
or to “go up” if a question mark ap- 
peared. Generally, children learned 
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to read aloud with flat, expression- 
less voices which showed little re- 
sponsiveness to the potential ideas 
of their material. Unfortunately, these 
habit patterns have persisted into 
adulthood. The effective reader cre- 
ates the impression that he is not 
reading aloud but instead, és telling, 
in his own words, something he has 
experienced or is experiencing. He 
reads as if he were talking to his 
listeners. 


THREE—The third step, and the 
most abused in oral reading, is the 
effective co-ordination of eye contacts 
with pausing and phrasing. The 
eyes should not focus on one or two 
individuals, but should communicate 
meaningfully, first here, then there, 
with those in the back of the room, 
those on either side, and those front 
and center. 


TECHNIQUE IN READING, 
TALKING 

To achieve this co-ordination it is 
necessary to do just the reverse of 
what is done by the ordinary, un- 
skilled oral reader. Such a reader 
will glance at a written sentence, 
assimilate as much of it as he can, 
raise his eyes to the audience and 
begin to recite. Somewhere toward 
the middle of the sentence he forgets 
what is coming next and his eyes go 
back to the page and remain there 
until he has found his place and 
completed the sentence. Then he 
begins the next sentence the same 
way, continuing thus throughout the 
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talk. If the speaker will reverse this 
method—look at his listeners during 
the last half of the phrase or sen- 
tence, not the first half—he will be 
on the road to success. 

Contact with his listeners during 
the last half of the sentence or phrase 
gives the reader a chance to share 
the full meaning of the spoken 
words. At the close of the sentence 
or phrase the oral reader may pause 
momentarily, his eyes still on the 
audience, so that the communicative 
effect will be greater. Then, while 
the listeners are thinking over the 
content of what has been spoken, the 
reader's eyes return to the page and 
begin to assimilate and analyze the 
next thought unit. 

Eye contacts will vary with the 
length and complexity of sentences 
to be read. Very short sentences 
and short phrases can be given com- 
pletely with the speaker's eyes on the 
audience. Longer sentences require 
more complex attention. Let us illus- 
trate this point with a couple of 
sentences from Lincoln’s second in- 
augural address. The italicised words 
indicate when the reader should have 
eye contacts with his listeners. 

“On the occasion corresponding to 
this four years ago, all thoughts were 
anxiously directed to an impending 
civil war.” 

“Both parties deprecated the war, 
but one of them would make war 
rather than let the nation survive, 
and the other would accept war 
rather than let it perish.” 
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In the first example above, the 
speaker's eyes would remain on the 
page until reaching the comma, 
where, during a slight pause his eyes 
would race ahead and absorb the 
remainder of the sentence. Then, 
as he was still speaking, the eyes 
would come up and communicate 
with the audience. 

In the second example, the first 
thought unit is short, therefore the 
speaker can assimilate it entirely and 
give it to the listeners with full eye 
contact. 


PAUSE AT END OF THOUGHT 


In effective oral reading, the 
speaker may keep a finger or thumb 
along the margin of the page op- 
posite the spot to which he wishes 
to return following his contacts with 
his listeners. But, if the speaker 


pauses at the ends of sentences and 
thought units, he will have much less 
difficulty finding his “place” than is 
normally the case. 

To sum up the steps in successful 
oral reading of a written address, the 
following are to be noted: 


First, be able to state in a few 
short, conversational sentences, the 
purpose or objective of the speech. 


Second, read as if you were talking, 
not reading, to your listeners. 

Third,. have direct, meaningful eye 
contacts with your listeners during 
the last part of sentences or phrases, 
not during the fst part. 

Combine the above ingredients 
with a lively sense of communication 
and you will shortly become an 
effective oral reader. 


This article originally appeared in Industrial Supervisor, a publication of the National 
Safety Council. The entire series of 16 articles entitled “Pocket Book of Speech 
Formulas” can be secured singly or in quantities from the National Safety Council, 
Publications Division, 425 North Michigan avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 





Two old fellows in Pennsylvania were scanning angry skies. Their con- 


versation follows: 


First: “Reminds me of clouds back in South Carolina just before the 


hurricane struck.” 
Second: “Bad, was it?” 


First: “Well, I never had no intention of visitin’ Pennsylvania.” —Chanute 


Tribune. 





Monaco, Europe's richest country, per capita, also is its smallest. Its land 
area covers only 368 acres. In comparison New York City’s Central Park 


is 840 acres. 





It's more important to get in the FIRST THOUGHT than the LAST WORD. 
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HAVE SOLVED THIS is 7 | 


A Moyd P Brenberger 





| NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates | 
|| of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
marked no later than FEBRUARY 10, 1957. Address your 
| solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 321 | 
West First Street, dente dani 2, Ohio. 
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PROBLEM NO. 11 
HUSBAND AND WIFE TROUBLE 


The general policy of the Dayrd company is mot to employ married 
couples. However, the policy does not cover the woman continuing to work 
for the company after marriage to a man who is an employee of the company. 
About six months ago Dick, the supervisor of department A, had this policy 
brought to his attention by a series of events. George, a man Dick had been 
training for the post of second shift supervisor, started reporting for work 
late, he was absent, and Dick thought he had noticed a marked change in 
George's attitude. This all started a month after George’s marriage to one of 
the girls in tabulating. Dick decided to see what was happening, so he called 
George in for an informal discussion. George explained that his wife wasn't 
well and that his lateness and absences were due to his wife’s health. The 
conversation also uncovered the fact that job conditions were a favorite topic 
of discussion at George’s home and Dick was sure that the wife was not 
satisfied with her job. A few discreet inquiries confirmed this. Both George 
and the girl were counseled on this but their habits grew worse. Both were 
also valuable employees and their respective supervisors did not want to 
discharge them. What would you do? 


(Remember the deadline: February 10, 1957) 
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1957 PROBLEM OF 


THIS WAS SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM NO. 8 

One of the qualities necessary for lead- 
ership is the ability to reach decisions, the 
ability to make up your mind and then 
carry through. 

The trouble with Bob, a foreman at 
Gizmo, Inc., was that he couldn’t make 
up his mind, he couldn’t reach decisions 
on his own. Although he knew his job 
well enough, he was continually asking 
his superiors for advice and suggestions. 
He was asking them to do a basic part 
of his own work. 

Bob would hem and haw over the 
simplest and most trivial matters. Usually 
he'd solve the dilemma by saying: “Well, 
I'd better see the boss about this one.” 

Finally, the boss called Bob in for a 
talk. What would you do if you were 
Bob’s boss? 


THE WINNERS 
The following are the best solu- 
tions to the supervisory problem No. 
8. The winners have received checks 
for $10 each and a handsome two- 
color Merit Award certificate suitable 
for framing. 
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“COLD TURKEY” TALK 
By James McCormick, Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Inasmuch as Bob was called in for a 
talk, as his Boss I would certainly talk 
to him, and talk “cold turkey.” 

First I would remind him of the fact 
that he knows his job and apparently is 
quite capable of performing it, or he 
wouldn’t have been given the job in the 
first place. 

Secondly, Bob’s weakness, that of in- 
decision, would be pointed out to him 
and specific examples or occasions re- 
called to him, using actual dates. As his 
immediate superior in the company I am 
sure I would have this information listed 
before calling him in. 

Thirdly, the importance of this “de- 
cision” phase of his duties and responsi- 
bilities as a foreman would be explained. 
If Bob displays no confidence in himself, 
the men under him would lose all con- 
fidence in him, and as a result of this 
lost confidence the production of his de- 
partment could and would suffer, both in 
quality and quantity. The fact that his 
responsibilities were being carried by his 
superiors would be emphasized, using the 
above-mentioned specific examples as 
clinchers. 











and engineering. 


Air Force reserve officers. 











| 
Professor Brenberger, who writes the problem for ‘“How Would _|| 
You Have Solved This?” and judges the entries of contestants, | 
is head of the Department of Industrial Engineering of the 
University of Dayton. He is a graduate of the General Motors 
| Institute and has had wide experience in industrial relations 
In recent years he served as a project 
supervisor for a secret Air Force and Navy research program. 
He spends part of his free time conducting a specialized man- 
agement development training course, which he organized for 
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Finally, in as firm, friendly, and frank 
a way as possible I would advise, not 
thréaten, Bob to (1) spend some time 
concentrating on ways to correct this 
lack of aggressive thought and final con- 
clusion; (2) think positively; (3) take 
what he believes to be the right stand in 
matters requiring a choice, and to stick 
to his decision. 

Possibly—no, probably-—some mistakes 
will be made, but if Bob is the sensible 
person he appears to be, such mistakes 
will be few, and no great harm will come 
from them because he will quickly see if 
and where he has made a mistake and 
will promptly correct it. Also, as Bob 
makes more decisions he will gain confi- 
dence in his own ability to act for him- 
self; there will be less hesitation, and the 
improvement in Bob and his group will 
make the talk with him well worth-while. 


LEARN BY DOING 
By J. J. Welsh, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bob, the foreman, has to learn by 
doing. A supervisor must grow or go. 
Coaching and training are in order on 
this problem. To help Bob gain confi- 
dence in making up his own mind and 
reaching his own decisions, his immedi- 
ate supervisor must have the ability and 
the willingness to coach and train him. 

If Bob worked with me, this is what 
I would do: let him know that he is 
leaning on others for suggestions, opin- 
ions, or decisions, and not accepting the 
responsibility which is a part of his 
work. Since he knows the job well 
enough, there are no good reasons for 
always seeking advice. I would put the 
question mover into practice. When he 
would come to me on simple, trivial, or 
difficult problems, I would apply the 
questions and let him think and search 
for the answers. I would assign him to 


January 


follow up on 
him on t 


particular problems, 
progress, and encourage 
further improvement. 


Experience has proven that this pattern 
generally corrects the fault with fellows 
like Bob, and brings to light the fact 
that he is actually producing answers to 
his own problems. I feel reasonably sure 
that Bob would gradually gain confidence 
in himself, develop his own thinking 
power, and eventually take the lead on 
problems of the day. 


NO CLEAR OUTLINE 
By J. O. Clickenger, Hughes Aircraft Co, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Bob’s inability to reach a decision may 
be due to a natural timidity to accept re 
sponsibility of a supervisory nature. It 
is also possible that his boss has not 
clearly outlined his responsibility or aw 
thority. 


Whatever is the case, the boss should 
reafirm his confidence in Bob and care 
fully state or restate the latitude of his 
job. He should be encouraged to reach 
a decision, right or wrong, and follow 
through on it. If he finds he is wrong, 
he should be able to reverse or alter his 
decision. 


The boss should explain also, that Bob 
has his support and if the issue to be 
decided is important enough or concerns 
policy, by all means he should check with 
him. After a time Bob’s supervisor should 
call him in for a further talk, kindly 
pointing out areas where improvement 
is necessary and complimenting him on 
the progress made. 


In all probability, defining Bob’s job, 
encouraging him to stand on his own feet 
and reasonable patience on the boss's 
part will make a good supervisor of this 
man. 
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ON FREEDOM: 


Russia has only one 
opponent: the explosive 
power of democratic ideas 
and the inborn urge of the 
human race in the direc- 
tion of freedom.—Karl 
Marx, New York Tribune, 
April 12, 1853 


Nothing will stop us from 
gaining our freedom .. ..it 
is just a matter of time... 
a short time.—Hungarian 
Freedom Fighter, Buda- 
pest, November 15, 1956 
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